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Bridal Veil Falls 


“Where is so rich a bride for this rare veil, gouged from a mountainside?” 








Sunrise on the Namakan River, where Nature is the living thing the Indians 


conceived it to be—full of sound, movement and exuberance 


A Lakeland Archipelago 


6. A Glimpse into the Colorful Past of the Ontario-Minnesota Border Lakes 





By Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER 
Photographs by the Author 


“V’la Vbon vent, 
V’la V’joli vent, 
V’la l’bon vent, ma mi’ m’appelle; 
V’la l’bon vent, 
V’la l’bon vent, 
V’la l’bon vent, ma mi’ m’attend.”’ 
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Nil 
singing the folk songs of France. 
down the Mississippi, over the height of land beyond Lake 


Superior, even to the uttermost parts of Canada, the first 


y) HAT the white man calls civilization 


i} 


Up the St. Lawrence, 


came to a large part of North America, 


Imagine Verendrye at forty-six, the same who at the age 
of twenty-four had been left for dead on the battlefield of 
Malplaquet, starting to explore a continent with three boys 
of seventeen, sixteen and fifteen and a nephew scarcely older! 
Having traveled to the edge of the known world on Lake 


echoes of Europe were the 
chansons of the voyageurs. 
They measured the stroke 
of the paddle; they light- 
ened packs on the portage; 
they made the camp fire 
merry at night in the limit- 
less solitude. Man was made 
for broad scenes and tall 
shadows. He craves a noble 
background. Cramp him, 
and he revolves in an ever 
narrowing circle, until 


finally he doubts his own destiny. 
There is no other explanation for the spirit that 


his heart. 


animated the early explorers. 


The Lakes of Verendrye! Do you know them? A watered 
wilderness more than half as large as the State of New YorkR—an 
unspoiled gem of the old American wilderness conquered by the 
French voyageurs two hundred years ago. This is the Superior- 
Quetico country of northern Minnesota and southern Ontario 
which white men today are seeking to save. In this article, the 
first of a series of three, Mr. Oberholtzer recounts some of the 
early history of the region and pictures the great wilderness as he 
found it twenty years ago. In the two articles to follow, he will 
tell of the destructive changes that threaten this lakeland archi- 
pelago in the name of ‘‘development,” and the struggle to preserve 
it as an International Forest and Park Wilderness.—Epiror. 


The song goes out of 


It was not fame or duty or 


Superior, he gazed spell- 
bound toward the unknown 
wilderness to the west. 
Strange tales reached him of 
dwarfs and far-off civilized 
peoples and a sea that ebbed 
and flowed. Ochagach and 
Tacchigis, two Indian 
chiefs, had drawn him char- 
coal maps on birch bark, 
outlining a chain of lakes 
that lay beyond the Lake 
height of land 


Superior 


and flowed westerward toward the Western Sea! 
Verendrye, in pursuit of his dream, established a base on 
Lake Superior at Grand Portage near Pigeon River nearly 


His eldest 





necessity but rather the urge for Homeric adventures in the 
setting of a new continent. With most of them a deliberate 
choice was made. Some even substituted the arduous wilder- 
ness for the artifice and luxury of the French court. 
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two hundred years ago in the summer of 1731. 
son, Jean Baptiste, and the boy’s cousin, Jemmeraye, went 
ahead across the divide and built themselves a fort on Rainy 
Lake. There they wintered alone near the present town of 
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The imperishable story of Verendrye 
and his four sons—for instead of abandon- 
ing his plans, he himself went east and 
brought back with him his fourth and 
last son—ran the gamut of vicissitude. 
Yet who can doubt the depth of satisfac- 
tion afforded its heroes by the glamor, 
hardihood, and rare companionship of their 
adventure? Few impulses of the race 
are so deep-seated and insistent as that of 





the explorer. 

These westward flowing lakes, first 
pointed out to Verendrye by the Indians 
who had used them for centuries as a link 
between east and west, have today become 
the scene of one of the most dramatic 





b struggles between public and private pur- 
o¥ pO y - > > we > g 12 > ; > " 2 Ire 
There was Archaean granite, just as the glacier left it back in the ice sisi ineny: Ninanaia anda <eentiiaiats Chan 
age, still bearing marks of the glacier’s retreat 


Fort Frances among strange but friendly 
Indians. 

Only five years later, years of hardship 
and brilliant achievement, Verendrye suf- 
fered the double blow of losing within a 
few days of each other both Jemmeraye 
and Jean Baptiste—the one by natural 
death, the other by ghastly murder. Jean 
Baptiste had grown beloved of the Ojib- 
ways, had been adopted by them and made 
chieftain, but had reckoned without their 
enemies—the Sioux. He and Father 
Alneau and nineteen companions were 
found where a party of raiding Sioux had 
surprised them, on an island in Lake of 
the Woods—their heads cut off and 





wrapped in the very beaver skins that Wherever we went, there was forest. It came right down 

Verendrye had dispatched east to pay ex- to the water’s edge except where cliffs were sheer 
ail 

penses! 


of the rarest regions in North America 





is at stake—a veritable kingdom lying in 

two countries and as large as the Province 
= y of New Brunswick or more than half as 
$ large as the state of New York. The 
western half of this so-called Lake of the 
Woods watershed is already completely 
under industrial domination. The more 
precious eastern portion, known as the 
upper or Rainy Lake watershed, in which 
both Ontario and the United States have 
forest preserves, now faces the same pros- 
pect—a threat of ultimate ugliness and 
exhaustion. 

Mighty forces, contending for the fate 
of the Rainy Lake watershed, are drawn 
up in opposing camps: on the one hand, 
an outraged public of huge proportions; 





Moose were abundant and comparatively unafraid. We met them 
feeding, at play, and, when the frost came, at love-making 
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on the other political, financial, and in- 
dustrial powers, who number their timber 
lands, in Ontario and Minnesota, in tens 
of thousands of square miles, who have 
never failed to pocket any resource that 
they coveted, and who have built up a 
well-merited legend for invincibility. The 
outcome will largely determine, in the 
opinion of conservationists, whether re- 
maining natural resources in regions of 
unique endowment shall continue to be 
laid waste by the first comer or made to 
vield to all the people perpetual returns 
in wealth and happiness. 

The lakes of Verendrye form the whole 





boundary between Ontario and Minne- 


sota. Except for Pigeon River, which We met many Indians, still as pagan, someone said, as the day God 
tumbles its short course into Lake Su- made them, singing their old songs and telling their old stories 


Woods. The Rainy Lake watershed it- 
self has neither farms nor cities. It 
spreads its web of wooded lakes among 
the granite ridges like a huge open fan, 





emasiane 


14,500 square miles in extent, one third 
in Minnesota, two thirds in Ontario. In 
its isolation it has become a _ natural 


Se eee 


repository for the past. To its rich his- i 
tory of explorers, fur-traders and Indian 
warriors is added all that was once 
America—the ‘forest, the game, and the 
Indians themselves. 

The moment you launch your canoe in 
any of these lakes, you are conscious that 
you are living in the past. The very air 





you breathe seems not to belong to the 


We saw the coming of the first moose calves of the season, modern world; it is too full of the fra- 
fluffy, buff-colored, and still blinking with the novelty of life grance of forest and lake. Wherever you 
get out on shore, you find rock, not lime- 


perior, all the rest of the border waters, be- 
ginning at North Lake forty miles west 
of Superior and including among others 
Saganaga, Knife, Basswood, Crooked, La 
Croix, Loon, and Namakan, flow west to 
Rainy Lake and thence down Rainy River 
to Lake of the Woods. They gather into 
themselves as they go thousands of tribu- 
taries from both countries. The whole 
lakeland is tilted toward the northwest 
and discharges its clear waters out of the 
north end of Lake of the Woods to 
Winnipeg River, Winnipeg Lake, Nelson 
River, and Hudson Bay. Northern 
Minnesota is one of the few parts of the 





United States draining to the arctic. 





Whatever agricultural land there is, oe 
lies west of Rainy Lake in the Rainy The forests varied from mixed timber—birch, poplar, balsam, spruce 
River valley and south of Lake of the and hardwoods—to solid Norway and white pine 
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stone or sandstone but the oldest Archewan granite, just as 
the glacier left it back in the ice age and still bearing the 
marks of the glacier’s retreat. How clean it is and how 
quickly it dries after a rain and what a place for building 
a fire! Nor do the trees seem less ancient. They grow 
directly out of the rocks, their roots clutching a ledge or 
embedded deep in the crevices. Even the Indians you meet 
greet you with a phrase they have learned so long ago that 
few of them know it is not their own. ‘“Bow-jou, bow-jou” 
carries you back to the days of the first French songs. 

As you paddle down long vistas of wooded ridges, through 
narrow defiles, or out into broad expanses of lake, you pass 
occasional overhanging cliffs, where far in the past some 
deft hand has left strange drawings in an indelible red paint. 
Ask your Indian and he will tell you they were all painted 
by a legendary medicine man named Amo, who lived 
“t’ousand, mebbe ten t’ousand 
year ago.” Perhaps one of 
the figures is the head of a 
Sooner or later you 


moose. 
will meet one of the original 
animals — that _ ludicrous 


patchwork of snout, hump, 
bell and flapping ears, which 
the scientists say is one of the 
oldest of 
forms and which more than 
He not only com- 


present animal 
looks it. 
pletes the illusion of the past ; 
he makes the Pleistocene a 
reality. 

Twenty years ago when I 
first spent a whole summer 
among these northern lakes, 
two railroads had just been 
completed from the south, one from Duluth, the other from 
Minneapolis, both converging upon Rainy River near the 
outlet of Rainy Lake. The river was being dammed to 
develop power ; on the American shore opposite the Canadian 
town of Fort Frances a huge paper mill was under con- 
struction; and the bustling new inhabitants, discarding the 
native name of Koochiching, had dubbed the town of their 
hopes, International Falls. American enterprise thus made 
its bow to the wilderness. 

It was May. The ice had just gone out of the lakes. 
Equipping myself with a canoe, I speedily left behind me 
the sounds of industry and lost myself for the summer in 
the unspoiled wilderness to the eastward. Poplars and birches 
were budding into leaf. Suckers were crowding up the 
shallow streams that connected some of the smaller lakes, 
their fins flashing on the surface of the water. On the 
larger streams old Indians had built stands out over the 
rapids and were spearing sturgeon during the spring migra- 
tion. 

I saw the coming of the first moose calves of the season, 
fluffy, buff-colored, and still blinking with the novelty of 
life. I listened all night in June to the chatter of loons and 
their young. We met many 
Indians, still as pagan, someone said, as the day God made 


Summer came and blueberries. 





All summer we knew no home but the canoe and tent 
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them and singing all their old songs, telling all their old 
stories, and playing all their old games of chance. I watched 
them dance. One night on the edge of an Indian village in 
the inky darkness I came upon a Cheesakid—an Indian 
juggler in his tall white lodge. Though he was alone inside, 
the voices of the juggler, a dying old man, and the devil could 
all be plainly heard conversing in Ojibway, while the lodge 
swayed and tossed as if pitched by a violent wind! 
Moose were abundant and comparatively unafraid. We 
saw them everywhere throughout six months of travel. They 
were just as curious about us as we about them. We met 
them feeding; at play; and finally, after the frost came, at 
love-making. We often overtook them in the water, paddled 
round and round them, clambered after them when they 
went ashore panic-stricken, and tried in vain to follow them 
into the swamps, marveling at the stealth of these clumsy 
beasts in the dense thickets. 
Autumn came and the long 
The Indians went 


The antlers 


nights. 
rice-harvesting. 
of the bull moose 
bloody, where he had scraped 
off the last dry shreds of 
velvet ; the Indian said it was 
a sign of rain.’ Ducks quacked 
all night. Beaver flapped; 
and the branches they pushed 
ahead of them could be heard 
rippling in the water. The 
poplars and birches turned a 
brilliant yellow, the reflec- 
tions of the leaves twirling 
in the water like minted gold. 


were 


The aromatic sedges lost their 
The water 
Ice began to 


fragrance. 
plants faded like the rest and turned yellow. 
form in the bays; snow fell; and soon winter descended 
upon us. 

I lived the whole succession of seasons for the first time in 
All summer we knew no home but the canoe and 
the tent. I had first a Frenchman with me, Paul Girard; 
then a half-breed, Pat Cyr; and finally, best and truest of 
all, a pure-bred Ojibway, named Taytahpahswaywitong. 
The last, more proud of the Irish name the store keepers 
gave him, was popularly known as Billy Magee. 

Paul was somewhat of a scoffer, unfeeling toward animals, 
and wanted to carry a gun and take a pop at pretty much 
everything in sight but he was a good man with canoe and 
dog team. Pat, though near seventy, was the most powerful 
man I have ever known. He had been raised on the Pembina 
near Fort Gary, boasted that as a young man he had caught 
a wild horse on the plains by running it down on foot, had 
been pursued by a real Windigo—a cannibal from the north— 
and half believed in thunder-birds, though he belonged to 
the Catholic Church and prayed for deliverance in a storm. 
He advocated firearms and protection. 

Billy, the Indian, said nothing and saw everything. When 
he did talk, he weighed his words well and spoke only 
wisdom or high humor; that was (Continuing on page 588) 


my life. 











The Search for Jinmy Blake 


By D. H. Surre 


IDDEN in the heart of 
the Blue Range, the 
most picturesque if not 
the most hazardous chain of 
mountains in Arizona, is Han- 
nagan Meadows. It is in a big, 


é : down a trail without its 
of mile-deep 


rough country 
canyons and luxuriant stands of 
fir, spruce and yellow pine. 
There are thickets of oak and 
locust, and around magnificent 
trout streams the leaves of the aspen dance in the sunlight. 
It is a natural wild life sanctuary, harboring thousands of 
deer and turkey. Bears and mountain lions stalk the silent 
trails. 

Here, in Hannagan Meadows, twenty-seven miles by the 
Coronado Trail from the little mountain village of Alpine, 
the Forest Service maintains a ranger station, occupied only 
in the early spring and summer by a lone ranger and occa- 
sional fire and trail crews. Before an automobile road was 
constructed just a 
year or so ago, 
there was little 
contact with the 
outside world, for 
one not accustomed 
to a country like 
the Blue Range 
never got as far as 
Hannagan Mead- 





ows—and_ there 
were few indeed at 
that time familiar 


with the Blue 


Range. It was in 

this country that Sows ty “A, 

Jimmy Blake was , »! ey «ee ans 
: oe a Se ih | 

lost. 


Supper was over 
at Hannagan 
Meadows and the 
chill of the night was creeping out from the dark forests. 
The crickets had begun their chanting. In a small circle in 
the ranger station, smoking and spinning yarns, I sat with 
three hardy cowboys, members of my trail crew. Fine men, 
those cowboys, whose ruddy faces appeared to have been 
painted from the gold of the western sun. Keen of eye and 
with cat-like ears, they knew every sign, whisper and stir of 
the Blue Range. P 

One of the boys was recounting an experience he had had 
with a giant silver tip far back in the Blue Range when the 
news was brought to us that Jimmy Blake was lost. A 


Eleven-year-old Jimmy Blake rode out of his 
father’s fishing camp one bright afternoon and dis- 
appeared into the rugged wilderness of Arizona’s 
famous Blue Range—a country of hazardous mile- 
deep canyons—the haunts and darkest prowling 
grounds of the silver tip and the mountain lion. 
Searching parties set out and found a blood-stained 
saddle—they saw the lost boy’s horse thundering 


read this remarkable story by Forest Ranger D. H. 
Suite of the Apache National Forest, Arizona, 
awarded first prize in a contest for man-hunt 
stories by Forest Rangers, conducted by The 
American Forestry Association.—Editor. gers. 





In the Blue Range, Arizona’s most picturesque and hazard- 
ous mountain wilderness, where Jimmy Blake was lost 


stranger, his slight frame trem- 
bling from cold and exhaustion, 
staggered through the doorway. 
The cowboy’s story ceased ab- 
ruptly as we sprang forward 
to assist him. 

“My boy—my little boy is 
lost!” he gasped, clutching my 
arm with cold, trembling fin- 
“Where is the ranger?” 

“T am the ranger, sir,” I told 
him quietly, in an effort to steady his nerves. “Sit down and 
warm yourself and then tell us what has happened.” 

Apparently he did not hear me, and I am sure the warm- 
“You—you the 


rider. They found—but 


ing glow of the stove went unnoticed. 
ranger? Then get men and horses—get men and horses! 
Quick! My little boy is lost!” 

The man was hysterical but we managed to learn from 
him that his son, Jimmy Blake, eleven years old, had ridden 
out of their fishing camp below the Meadows early in the 
afternoon on a 
gentle cow horse 
and that he had not 
been seen or heard 
of since. The boy 
had never ridden a 
horse before, it 
seemed, and had 
never been in a 
forest. 

After we had 
p.eced the story to- 
gether we spent 
our efforts trying 
to restore his spirit 
until something 


“J } could be done, and 


finally succeeded 
in getting his prom- 
ise to return to 
camp and rest 
while we organized a party to search for the missing boy. 

“Don’t worry,” I told him as he was leaving, “and don’t 
leave your camp. We may need you later on to help out 
and we want to know where to find you. For the present 
leave it to us.”” What I really meant was that we did not want 
another person lost in the Blue Range. 

“All right,” he said hesitatingly, “but send for the sheriff— 
phone everybody! You've got to find my boy!” 

We sent for the sheriff because we promised, but we needed 
no help and wanted none but experienced woodsmen. What 
we needed most was daylight, for we had no intentions of 
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starting a party out in the darkness. Night hunting in a 
country like the Blue Range would be ineffective due to down 
timber, bluffs, pitfalls and many other invisible barriers. 
Too, a large party would track up the country to such an 
extent that daylight parties would be sure to follow false 
trails. So we decided to look around ourselves in the dark- 
ness starting a searching party out at the first crack of day- 
light. 

By flashlight we found tracks made by the horse the boy 
had been riding. The horse was fully shod. This was good 
news as there were many wild horses in the Blue Range, 
which would make trailing a barefooted horse difficult. Too, 


the ground would freeze during the night and shoes would 
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Hannagan Meadows Ranger Station, deep in the heart of the Blue Range. 


make trailing easier by daylight. A thousand things presented 
themselves for meditation. Would the boy stay with his horse 
or would he be brushed off by a tree limb? Would he dis- 
mount and turn the horse loose, each going their own way? 
The searching party would depend on the horse for fast trail- 
ing and the search would be more difficult if the boy and 
horse separated. Still it was possible that the horse would 
be given its way, in which case it would surely bring the boy 
to camp. 

Danger of injury from wild animals was negligible; yet, 
Jimmy was in the haunts and darkest prowling grounds of 
Arizona’s most dangerous animals—the mountain lion, the 
silver tip, the black bear, and the lobo wolf. If he hap- 
pened to surprise any one of these prowlers at close quarters, 
the result would be too horrible to record. The fishing camp 
from which Jimmy had wandered early in the afternoon was 
less than three miles from where C. V. Lilly, famous govern- 
ment hunter, had brought down a huge grizzly in one of the 
most daring fights between man and bear ever recorded. The 
silver tip weighed 1,200 pounds. 

When we returned to the fishing camp we found that 
Mr. Blake, the boy’s father, was suffering a heart attack. 


The nearest doctor was seventy miles away. We revived 


him with ammonia from our first-aid kits and made a last 
effort to calm him by saying we had found fresh tracks 
that were without a doubt made by Jimmy’s horse, and that 
we felt assured that the boy would be found by morning. 

The sheriff arrived at daybreak with two good trailers. 
Others with a knowledge of the country also responded, and 
the party was split into seven divisions, each headed by an 
experienced trailer. I took the country traversed by the 
telephone line, so I could repair any breaks while riding 
the Willow Creek drainage. Each person carried emergency 
rations and plenty of ammunition for signal work. The 
first party finding the boy would return to Hannagan 
Meadows and set off three blasts of dynamite stored at the 
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It was from here, before 
the automobile road was built to it, that the search for the lost boy was begun 


ranger station, at two-minute intervals. I had ridden about 
two miles from the fishing camp when I found a bad break 
in the telephone line and repaired it. I then attached the 
field phone and called the Patterson ranch, giving our plan 
of search. Patterson assured me that his party would ride 
the Horton Creek drainage until they met our party from 
Hannagan. I rode on down the drainage without any trace 
of the missing boy. 

But when I reached a bend in the creek I came upon a 
sight that made my blood run cold. The horse the boy 
had been riding came running toward me, the saddle turned 
under him and the blanket missing. He attempted to run 
around me but when I unslung my lariat he quickly came to 
a stop. Most cow horses have a horror of the rope. I dis- 
mounted and walked quietly over to him and examined the 
saddle. ‘There were a number of blood spots on it—human 
blood, I thought. My excitement increased when I noticed 
other blood spots on the horse’s left hind hoof. As I con- 
sidered the facts | grew a bit panicky. It appeared per- 
fectly clear that the saddle had become loose and the boy 
had been hurled under the flying hoofs of the horse. 

Hobbling the animal, I followed the trail, which was now 


very plain. Try as I might I could not close my mind 
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against the picture of the little fellow being dragged to 
death or crushed by the iron-clad feet of the horse. Then 
a new thought struck me. Suppose he was still alive and 
suffering! I spurred my horse onward. 

Two miles down the creek the saddle blanket was found. It 
was by a pine tree about ten feet from the trail. This struck 
me as peculiar, for the horse had come straight 
up the trail. The needles about the tree had 
been disturbed. Looking about, my eyes 
came to rest on something that made 
my heart pound like a piston. I 
wanted to shout—wanted to laugh. 
There, not far from the tree, less 
than thirty minutes old, were 
the tracks of a boy. He could 
not be far away, and—I am 
sure I laughed my pleas- 
ure—was able to walk. 
The picture brightened. 

I looked about me 
carefully and then 
whistled—a soft, shrill 
note that carried but a 
short distance. To my 
surprise the boy an- 
swered. 

“Daddy!” he cried, 
and there was silence. 

I waited for an in- 
stant before answer- 
ing. Past experience 
had taught me that lost 
people lose their reason 
and are likely to run 
if surprised. I decided 
to make the boy think 
that it was his father 
who had whistled. 

“Come here, son,” I 
called out, still in a quiet 
manner. But there was no 
further sound. 

This alarmed me fer the 
moment, and when there was a 
slight movement in the brush on 
the hillside above, I lost no time 
in going toward it. Hardly a hun- 
dred feet had been covered when I 
came upon the boy, walking quite briskly 


and unhurt and as complacent as if I had Willow Creek. where the lost Jimmy 


Blake was found 


met him in his own yard. The disclosure 
rather staggered me. 

“T thought you were my Daddy!” he said as he looked at 
me for the first time. Then I noticed his clothes were torn 
to shreds and that he was cold. 

“Your Daddy sent me for you, Jimmy,” I explained, trying 
to be as matter of fact as I could. ‘And it’s about lunch 
time. Come on down to the creek and we'll build a fire 


















and eat!” While the boy hovered over the fire with the meal 
I had prepared for him, I set up my field phone, tapped in 
on the line, and broke the news to the guard at Hannagan 
Meadows. Then I waited for the dynamite blasts that 
would announce to the searchers that the lost had been found. 
It was not long before we heard the signals. The blasts 
brought the boy to his feet. ‘“Thunder,” he said, 
looking in the direction from which the 
rumbling noise had come. _ 
I laughed. “No, son, those are 
signal blasts to notify the other 
searching parties that you have been 
found.” 
He was surprised. “I didn’t 
know anybody else would look 
for me,” he said soberly ; “but 
knew Daddy would.” 

I was curious about the 
unsolved details of the 
case and ventured to ask 
Jimmy a few questions. 
He responded immedi- 

ately, apparently with- 

out fear. 

“I got off my horse 
soon after it got dark,” 
he explained, “because 
I was tired. I tied 
him to a bush and 
loosened the saddle so 
I could get the blanket 
to use for a quilt. I 
was cold. This morn- 

ing I was trying to re- 
place the blanket and 
fix the saddle so I could 
go back to Daddy’s camp 
when the horse got scared 

and broke loose. He ran 
away before I could stop 


— 


him.” 

I noticed blood on the boy’s 
hand and wrist. He had been 
scratched by a thorn or stiff 

brush. This explained the blood 
on the saddle. I then concluded that 
the blood on the horse’s hoof must have 

been its own. 

When Jimmy had finished relating his 
experiences we extinguished our campfire 
and I pulled him up behind me, turning 
my horse up the trail toward home. After 
a few minutes he pulled at my arm. “I thought camp was 
the other way,” he said. “That old horse wanted to go 
this way last night, but I wouldn’t let him.” 

I will not attempt to describe the scene as Jimmy walked 
calmly into his father’s camp, but—and you must excuse the 


admission—I got a real sob out of it. 
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Orpheus Moyer Schantz 





Where the Tree That Is Older Than Her Hills Is Mothered 
by the Great Smokies 


ORE than ten years ago there was published an ac- disillusioned. Not only did I see magnificent tulip trees of 
count written by a college professor of great size but all around were hundreds, 


a journey to the eastern slopes of ranging in size from tiny seedlings to 





hoary giants of huge growth. 
Some of the latter were so tall 
that in the thick forest can- 
opy overhead it was an effort to 


the Southern Appalachians to lo- 
cate some of the large and fast 
disappearing tulip trees in North 
Carolina. The narrative so im- 
pressed me with the possibility see their first branches. This 
of the early extinction of this was my formal introduction to 
the finest deciduous tree in 
North America, of which Pro- 
fessor Wilber Berry says “Time 


tree that I resolved to investi- 
gate at the first opportunity. In 
May, 1918, I made my first 
trip to the Tennessee slopes of was when the sun never set on 
the tulip tree.’ 


Those of us who pride our- 


the Great Smokies, going. in 
from Knoxville. I had ac- 
cepted the professor’s story with selves on genealogical descent 
absolute faith and I had hopes going back to the Mayflower 
that | might possibly be for- and beyond have little to boast 
of in comparison with the tulip 


tree. To rank as the finest de- 


tunate enough to find a few 
large tulip trees still surviving. 

Almost the first question that ciduous tree on the North 
I asked after arriving at Gat- American continent would seem 
linburg was ‘““Will it be possible to be distinctive enough but not 
so with the tulip tree. It has 


no relative on the North Ameri- 


to see any large tulip trees?” 
I was assured that it would— 
if I were able to walk and can continent and only one else- 
climb. The next day, with a where in the world and that in 
local lumberman who “knew far away western China. It 
his mountains,” I was piloted traces its lineage back to the 
to an uncut tract of some 12,- An American “tree ancestor” —a tulip six feet in beginnings of the modern forest 


000 acres where I was soon diameter on Norton Creek, Gatlinburg, Tennessee flora when there were still great 
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Typical residents of Tulip Tree Land—a tulip of over 
six feet and a red oak five feet in diameter in an area 
of primeval forest in the Great Smokies 


ferns and cycads growing as far north as Greenland and 
Iceland. To us, human history with its thousands of years 
of development is quite impressive but compared to the his- 
tory of the tulip tree it is extremely youthful and lacking in 
steadfastness of character. 

Ages ago in what is called by geologists the Cretaceous 
period there were over ten species of tulip trees growing in 
the temperate belt which then extended across Europe, Asia 
and North America. Studies of fossil remains of trees in 
the sandstone rocks and shales of North America and Europe 
have uncovered a fascinating record of the tulip tree and its 
associates, the magnolias and sassafras. In the autumn of 
1928 the writer collected many strikingly contoured tulip 
tree leaves in the Great Smoky Mountains which were later 
compared with the outlines of fossil forms illustrated in 
Professor Berry’s story of the tulip tree in ““T'ree Ancestors.” 


These present day leaf contours were found to be almost 
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identical with those of leaves found in fossil remains 
in England, France and Iceland where for ages 
there have been no tulip trees growing. In the 
“who’s who of North American trees” the tulip tree 
is, therefore, unique in its beauty, dignity and line- 
age and it is to be hoped it may become better 
known and appreciated by our people. 

There are still areas of primeval forests in the 
high Smokies where in the rich basins may be found 
great tulip trees that reach approximate heights of 
two hundred feet and base diameters of from six 
to ten feet. ‘The expense and difficulty of lumber- 
ing these high slopes have saved these wonderful 
trees and now that the Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, which will contain about 900 square 
miles, has been definitely provided for in Tennessee 
and North Carolina, these primeval forests in one 
of the most spectacular mountain regions in the 


‘Time was when the sun never set on the tulip tree.” 
This is a mere youngster of the tribe, 
on Norton Creek, Tennessee 
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United States will forever be saved from destruction. It 
seems appropriate that this National Park should harbor one 
of the oldest forms of tree life in America because geologists 
tell us that the southern Appalachians are the oldest moun- 
tains in America. They harbor, too, a pure and distinct 
type of native American, chiefly of British descent, who 
the mountains almost two hundred years ago by 
The 


isolation, the majestic and rough configuration, and the 


reached 
way of Pennsylvania, Virginia and North Carolina. 


steep, forested slopes of these mountains have played an im- 
portant part in the preservation and development of this 
native American. 

When a year or two ago surveys were begun by a Na- 


tional Park committee its members 


own. Deer, once plentiful, are rarely seen and the splendid 
wild turkey may only be found in the wildest sections of the 
Smokies. More than eighty species of birds have been found 
nesting in the LeConte country and high up in the cool Cana- 
dian zone forest of red fir and spruce, and still higher among 
the dwarfed rose bay rhododendron and sand myrtle-den- 
drium buxifolia, the Carolina junco, nuthatches and Cairn’s 
warbler find nesting sites to their liking. 

In 1791, William Bartram of Philadelphia, botanist and 
ornithologist, wrote of this wonderland, describing for the 
first time the Flame Azalea, and many of the broad-leaved 
evergreens that reach their climax in the high Smokies. Near 
the base of Guyot, tulip trees eight to nine feet in diameter 

have been reported and much of 





were unprepared for the mag: 
nificence of the forests, height of 
the mountains and the wonderful 
beauty that they found in this little 
known region. Particularly were 
they unprepared for the impressive 
specimens of tulip trees found in 


With the 


tulip trees grow many varieties of 


the mountain ravines. 
evergreens that add much to the 
forest beauty. White and yellow 
pine and massive hemlocks at the 
lower altitudes, and higher up 
above the deciduous tree belts, al- 
most pure stands of Frazer’s fir, 
an endemic type of fir found only 
in the higher Appalachians. Mag- 
nolias, buckeyes, silver bell, chest- 


nut, beech, black cherry, sweet and 





A PRAYER 


God, let me blossom as a tree 

that bears the storms with majesty. 
Let my young body, washed by pain, 
be refreshed as trees from. rain. 

Let me grow sturdy as a fir 

that feels the winds with gentle stir 
of all its branches, yet is still 

where its strong roots clasp the hill. 
Teach me, O God, to live and grow 
as straight as trees in sun and snow; 
and with the trees that bear old scars, 
lift my young body to the stars ! 


the Clingman’s Dome slope is still 
unexplored, where no doubt even 
larger trees may be discovered. The 
tulip tree belongs botanically near 
the magnolias and its striking flow- 
ers and oddly shaped leaves give it 
a unique distinction among its for- 
est neighbors. In blossom time the 
flowers are the source of the delec- 
table dark honey that is served with 
hot biscuits in the mountains. Later 
squirrels eagerly gather the seeds 
and their presence is evidenced to 
the hunter by the twig cuttings at 
the bases of trees. 

Tulip tree wood is soft and 
easily worked, and is yellow or 
light brown in color. On account 
of its straight-clear grain and large 


Eleanor Allen 








sour gum, persimmon, sourwood, 
hickories, black walnut and butternut, giant oaks and maples 
share the rich, narrow intervales and steep slopes. Vines grow 
with tropical luxuriance to the tops of the tallest trees. Every- 
where beneath the forest canopy grow myriads of shrubs and 
herbaceous plants seeming not to mind the deep shade. 
Among all these marvelous growths, the majestic tulip 
trees tower upwards like great pillars to support the forest 
roof, their mighty limbs larger in diameter than the trunks 
of many of their neighbors. Beneath their shade rare or- 
chids and lilies bloom above carpets of mosses and ferns and 
widespreading patches of evergreen galax. Above the forest 
soar the raven and the golden eagle. At its feet among 
massive rocks, weather-beaten and moss covered, flow turbu- 
lent creeks that have their sources high up on the cloud-swept 
peaks of LeConte, Clingman’s Dome and Guyot, all near 
7,000 feet elevation, with miles of connecting ridges upwards 
of 6,000 feet above sea level. 


common in the mountains, the black bear alone has held its 


Of the larger animals once 





size, it is in great demand for export 
to Europe, where it is used for interior finishing, boat-building 
and in the manufacture of woodenware. In pioneer days it 
was much used in the construction of log cabins, both for the 
logs and split boards used in cabin gables. It is locally 
known as yellow poplar, and an occasional old cabin is lined 
with “curly poplar” of exquisite texture, which if marketed 
would be sold by the pound and not by the usual board 
measure. 

We use the expression “as old as the hills’ when desirous 
of giving dignity to ancient things. The tulip trees are older 
than the hills and older than most of the valleys, too. That 
the Great Smokies, so abounding in wonderful plant life and 
natural beauty, should for more than a hundred years be 
practically unknown is one of the paradoxes of a country 
where travel is a favorite summer pastime of countless thou- 
sands of people. Happily, the early establishment of the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park will in a short time 
alter all this and “tulip tree land’’ wil! become as well known 
to the people of the nation as our great western parks. 
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The Murmur 








Listening to the murmur of the forest in the dim aisles of Penns Woods 


of the Forest 


By Joun L. Coontz 


HE murmur of the forest and the roar of the moun- 

tain are phenomena that in all ages have tugged at 

the imagination of man. Over his heart they have cast 
a spell and in his lone moments, standing in the valleys of 
the world, he has looked up at the heights and listened for 
the sign, the mysterious, eerie warning revealing things to 
come. 

Nature moves mysteriously in the high places. Imagina- 
tive and superstitious man, filled with misgivings at the ac- 
tions he can but vaguely comprehend, wanders below in awe. 

“Make haste and eat” cried Elijah to Ahab centuries ago, 
“for,” said he, “there is a sound of abundance of rain.”” And 
it was without a doubt the murmur of the forest and the 
roar of the mountain that inspired Elijah to utter his warn- 
ing, for the Scripture tells us, “And it came to pass in the 
meanwhile, that the heaven was black with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain.” 

Why do the forests murmur and the mountains roar? 
The question was asked Dr. W. J. Humphreys, well- 
known meteorologist of the United States Weather Bureau. 


“The murmur of the forest and the roar of the mountain, 
the winds that cause these sounds, and the usually accompany- 
ing clouds and precipitation that follow are all closely inter- 
related,” he said. “So much so as to be regarded, perhaps, as 
a chapter on mountain meteorology. 

“Strong winds may blow near the top of a mountain with 
little or no appreciable movement of the air in the valleys 
below. This is due to the different velocities and tempera- 
tures of adjacent layers of air. Cold air sinks to the valleys 
and becomes trapped in them, while the air directly above 
may be moving rapidly across the trend of the ridges and 
up the windward side of projecting mountains. As it crosses 
the mountain it tends to continue at mountain height, but 
in doing so it causes changes in pressure in the air layers 
below it. Wind may be moving up the leeward side of the 
mountain toward the crest and may be forced back on its 
path in a return current by the wind that has crossed the 
top of the mountain. ‘The wind across the mountain some- 
times strikes the valley in what might be termed a ‘tempest 
belt’ of strong wind, when regions leeward or windward of 
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it are relatively quiet. As these various winds develop they 
are accompanied by characteristic sounds made in the wind- 
ward valley, but heard distinctly in the valley to the lee- 
ward. Shortly afterwards comes the sighing or ‘murmur- 
ing of the forest’ and in a few hours the ‘roaring of the 
mountain.’ Then follows the storm. 

“When the wind is from the mountain it frequently hap- 
pens that chimneys near its base, and even many in the 
valley, ‘smoke’ in a disagreeable and puffy manner, a phenom- 
enon locally interpreted to imply the approach of bad weather. 
The cause of the smoking of chimneys at the time of winds 
from the mountain is perfectly obvious. ‘These winds have 
marked downward components, and some of the gusts are 
strong enough to drive into an open chimney against the 
heated air, and send smoke and ashes whirling through the 
room. Hence in mountainous regions many chimneys are 
hooded to make protection more secure against both the 
smoke nuisance and its inevitable fire hazard. 

“Tree and forest sounds are not due to the elasticity of 
the twigs and branches, but as in the case of singing telegraph 
wires, to the instability of the vortex sheets their obstruction 
introduces into the air as it rushes by. Vortex whirls de- 
velop in the flowing air, as in water flowing around an ob- 
struction, alternately on the one side and then the other, 
of the interfering twig or cylinder, while the eddy mass 


vibrates from side to side in the same period. 
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“Clearly, if all twigs and branches had streamline shapes— 
over and along which a current of air will flow without 
vortex agitation—and were properly oriented to the wind 
there would never be a whisper from a tree nor murmur 
But they are not so shaped; for they have 
voices that are characteristic of the species. The muffled 
plaint of the oak at the wintry blast, for instance, has but 
little in common with the sibilant sigh of the pine. The 
reason is obvious. The twigs and branches of the oak, rela- 
tively large and of many sizes, produce a multitude of low 
tones, while the innumerable fine needles of the pine give a 


from a forest. 


smaller range of high-pitched notes.” 

The murmur of the forest and the roar of the mountain 
are not without their impress upon the sensitive imagination 
of man. 
with them. These are strong or weak according to the state 
Mountain 


Through all ages superstitions have been associated 


of civilization among those where they prevail. 
folk by nature of their environment are shy and retiring. 
Lack of daily contact with men and women in all walks of 
life leave them to their own inhibitions and own theories and 
practices of life. They are suspicious to a marked degree, 
especially those in the more removed sections of the moun- 
Vivid of imagination and sensitive to nature, they are 
They see in the winds many signs 


tains. 
easily influenced by it. 
and portents, ominous or happy as the case may be. And to 
the grumbling mountain they turn their eyes muttering: 





Soon the flock will be in shelter and the storm, foretold by the murmuring 
trees and roaring mountains, will go hurtling overhead 
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Where the murmur of the forest mingles with the song of the waterfalls 


“Old Ben is on a rampage; the witches will ride tonight.” Bill was anxious to rid himself of these troublesome 
And for them the “witches” do ride, as many a story tells. sweats. If he were bewitched he wanted to be un-bewitched. 
Of these there is one, long a tradition of an old mountaineer And, as is the case, where there are witches there are also 
named Bill Sykes, who possessed a hundred acres of land—all witch doctors. Bill consulted with one of these, and was 
his earthly possessions but the cabin in which he lived. The assured that he could rid him of the witch. 
Mountaineer was bewitched. A witch that rode abroad on “But listen,’ said the witch doctor, “I will have to have 
mountain storms was his bete noir. Bill had night sweats one half of your farm as fee for my services.” ‘To this Bill 
and the legend is that the witch changed him into a horse at agreed. He wanted an easy mind, wanted to be free of the 
night—certain nights when it became necessary for some of night sweats and the uncomfortable thoughts that played 
the mountain folk to go to a salt deposit a hundred miles like torments around them. So the farm was pledged and 
distant to get salt. On the night that Bill had his sweats it the witch doctor cast his hex over Bill. 
was said that he had been ridden the hundred miles and But for some unaccountable reason the hex did not work. 
back in the short space of four hours. Bill continued to have his night sweats. If anything they 
Bill believed that it was true; that he was bewitched and were worse than before. This angered him; he believed 
that it fell to his lot from time to time to play the horse and _ himself to be duped. So he went to see a lawyer. He asked 
ride with the wings of the storm to the salt deposit and back the lawyer if it were not possible under the circumstances to 
from midnight to dawn. No wonder he had night sweats! get back his farm—or that half of it deeded to the witch 
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doctor. The lawyer thought it would be possible and charged 
him the other half of his farm to undertake the case. To this 
Bill agreed. After all, he would be out but 
one half of his farm. But Bill reckoned without his host, 
the witch doctor and his lawyer—and the law. His own 
lawyer lost his case and Bill found himself out his whole 


reasoned, he 


farm, but still the possessor of the night sweats. 

But if mountain legends are found in numbers in this 
enlightened land of ours they are found in hundreds of 
thousands in the Old World. There most of the traditions 
of witches, goblins and elves are mountain traditions. No 
spot in the world has been so prolific of legends affecting the 
lives and habits of a people as the Black Forest, a mountain- 
ous district in the southwestern part of Germany. Not a 
schoolboy in the world but does not know of the legendary 
stories born in this land of isolated peaks and plateaus covered 
with black fir, from which the region takes its name. All of 
the unseen folk of the legendary history of the Forest have 
a background traceable to weather conditions in the moun- 
tains. ‘These mysterious ogres ride at night on the howl- 
ing wind, gambol at eve in the long shadows that fall athwart 
their cave homes. Dwarfs and gnomes, clever little people, 
keep watch and ward over the treasures hid within the moun- 
tain crevices and down deep in the bowels of the earth. 


And America has the famous legends of the Catskills, told 
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par excellence by Washington Irving. By his magic touch 
the thunder among those beautiful hills becomes the roll of 
mountain giants at nine-pin play. And the Great Stone Face 
on the mountain spoke a story of its own. 

There, too, is the legend of Esthonia, whose people 
attribute the bitter north winds of spring “‘to the spell of 
When these are abroad they 


These folk have woven about 


Finnish wizards and witches.” 
are afraid to venture forth. 

these winds a beautiful popular song, one that contains some- 
thing of the sweep and the beauty that rides with them as 


they come down from the North. 


Wind of the cross: rushing and mighty! 
Heavy the blow of thy wings sweeping past! 
Wild wailing wind of misfortune and sorrow, 
Wizards of Finland ride by on che blast. 


Pelee, in Martinique, speaks a language of its own to the 
native inhabitants as regards weather. Clouds gather around 
its summit when the wind is in a certain direction and the 
natives know that soon torrents of rain will descend. 

About the murmur of the forest and the roar of the moun- 
tain has grown up a wealth of weather lore. Throughout 
the ages this has been crystalized in one form or another— 
poetry or verse, pithy sayings and wise observations. Many 
of these are recognized by meteorologists and they have given 


them a place alongside their own scientific pronouncements. 





TREES ASLEEP 


A reverent hush is resting o'er the trees; 

The silence of the evening seems to breathe 

In long-drawn pulses through the quiet boughs; 

The birds, which all the day made music sweet, 
Have stilled their songs, and but for troubling dreams. 
Which now and then a sleepy chirp betrays, 

Enjoy a calm repose. No nightwind stirs 

Among the leafy caverns of the air; 

The darkness seems to hover closely now 

To watch in silence all the slumbering trees. 


—Ethel Sloan Moody. 











The Chippewa National Forest 


Where Forestry on Public Lands Has Come Into Flower 
By H. H. CHAPMAN 


T the headwaters of the Mississippi River, in the heart 
A of the ancient hunting ground of the Ojibway Tribe 
of Indians, embracing an expanse of lake, river and 
sandy plain once covered by stands of magnificent white and 
red ox Norway pine interspersed with Jack pine, aspen and 
swamp, is the Federal reservation known as the Chippewa 
National Forest. This great area of 190,000 acres of forests, 
standing out in marked contrast to the devastated, fire-swept 
reaches which surround it, has become a paradise for recrea- 
tion seekers. Within its boundaries are 115,000 acres of 
lakes, including Winnibigoshish, home of the Storm King, 
Cass Lake, Kees-ke-day-pon or Cutfoot Sioux, whose name 
commemorates an incident in the century of savage warfare 
preceding white settlement, Leech Lake, the Mississippi River 
flowing placidly eastward from its source at Lake Itasca, 
and bays and islands still clothed with groves of primeval 
pine spared from the ax. Known since its creation as the 
Minnesota National Forest, its name was changed to Chip- 
pewa in June, 1928. 

But this great public park 
and forest was won not with- 
out a struggle. The forces 
which, following the laissez 
faire doctrines of Adam 
Smith, had successively de- 
veloped and devastated the 
pineries of Michigan and 
Wisconsin and were in the 
early eighties laying waste 
the rich timber lands of 
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Itasca, Cass and Beltrami Counties, had been temporarily 
checked on the threshold of this area by the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the pine and land belonged to the Indians. 
In 1889 this barrier was removed. The Chippewa tribe 
after long deliberations ceded all its common lands and 
timber to the United States, retaining only individual allot- 
ments of 160 acres each. The pine was to be “cruised” and 
sold at public auction; the land at a fixed price of $1.25 per 
acre was to be open to purchase as homesteads, and the money 
received from its sale held in trust for the Indians for fifty 
years at five per cent, with some current expenditures allowed 
for their benefit, and then divided among the survivors. In 
ten years’ time this period will terminate. How has the 
Government administered its trust ? 

Affairs began very badly. The first appointees employed 
to estimate and value the timber were largely political and 
incompetent. Estimates were very defective and by agree- 
ments made possible by open bidding, prices were held closely 

to the $3 minimum based 
on estimates which overran 
from forty to one hundred 
and fifty per cent in the cut 
without compensation to the 
‘Indians. While awaiting 
the completion of this work 
and final sale of timber, a 
breach was opened by the au- 
thorization for the logging 
of dead and down timber as 
salvage in 1897. This loop- 





(Above) A pure stand of original growth Norway pine on Star Island, Cass Lake, saved for park purposes. (Left) 
Young Norway pine coming in on the Chippewa National Forest near Pike Bay, on old Indian lands. (Right) Mixed 
Norway and Jack pine reproduction near Winnibigoshish Dam on cut-over land on the Chippewa 
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hole led at once to flagrant cutting of green timber. An ac- 


tive and honest Indian agent, after whom the town of 
Walker was named, protested. One reputable firm was finally 
forced in court to pay over $80,000 for trees stolen on the 
shore of Little Winnibigoshish Lake. Public indignation 
was aroused 
in behalf of 
the Indians 


and the move- 
x 


oe: 

ment for pre- * , 
serving the . i. 
region from 
devastation 
was launched. 
In 1899 this 
popular agita- 
tion, backed 
by the Feder- 
ation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, 
had _ become 
strong enough 
to block the 
sale of the In- 
dian pine on 


= 


= 
‘ e 
f*9 


a 
t 


these four res- 
ervations— 
the Cass Lake, 
Leech Lake, 
Winnibigosh- 
ish and Chip- 
pewas of the 
M ississippi— 
and Secretary 
Hitchcock of 
the Interior 
Department canceled the order and determined to await 
some solution more in keeping with popular demands. For 
three years a deadlock persisted. Finally Congressman Page 
Morris of Duluth determined to end it and introduced a 
bill which would have carried out the original terms of the 
treaty, denuded the pine, sold all the land, and reduced the 
reservation to the same conditions as the surrounding lands. 
But by this time any such measure had become impossible. 
The Congressmen from southern Minnesota, backed by their 
constituents, would not permit its passage. What could be 
done? 

Meanwhile, in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture the Bureau of Forestry had developed rapidly under Gif- 
ford Pinchot, but at that time did not have charge of a single 
acre of Government land or forests, all of which were still 
under the Interior Department. This young Bureau had yet to 
show that it could translate its technical knowledge of forest 
management into practical administration of forest lands. 
Through a fortunate series of circumstances the writer was 
enabled to bring about a rapprochement between Mr. Morris 
and the Minnesota Congressional delegation, including Sen- 





A lake portage on the old Minnesota. Because of the triumph of a broad public 
policy, thousands of acres of land formerly belonging to the Chippewas has 
been spared from the ax and is still clothed with primeval pine 


ators Knute Nelson and Moses Clapp, and the Bureau repre- 
sented by Mr. Pinchot. A compromise bill was agreed on 
and substituted for the destructive measure first offered by 
Mr. Morris. This bill passed on June 27, 1902, and the first 
great battle for the preservation of the forest had been won. 

By the terms 
of this Morris 
Law, the In- 
finally 
received about 


dians 


four times as 
much for the 
timber as they 
had 


realized. Sales 


formerly 


were by sealed 
bids, and the 
purchaser paid 
for the logs on 
the basis of ac- © 
tual scale. All 
land and tim- 
ber reserved 
from sale was 
to be paid for 
by the Govern- 
ment, and 
when final set- 
tlement was 
made in 1923, 
the fund was 
enriched by 
$1,490,195 
this 


alone. 


from 
source 
In addition the 
National Forest which resulted preserved a great area with- 
in which many of the tribe had their homes and could cc.. 
tinue the mode of life which best suited them. The sale of 
ninety-five per cent of the merchantable pine on the forest 
reserve lands, and of one hundred per cent on the remainder, 
brought into the tribal fund another huge sum, totaling in 
1916, $8,859,084, with much timber yet to cut. The final 
cut was not completed till 1922. So that well over $10,- 
000,000 was realized under this adequate system of measure- 
ment. 

The lumbermen were satisfied. It is true that they were 
forced at their own expense to pile and burn the slash left 
from logging instead of leaving it to feed the first roaring 
conflagration that destroyed all remnants of young trees out- 
side the Forest. They grumbled but their bids for timber 
under the sealed competition averaged $7.07 a thousand 
board feet actual scale as against a little over $3 a thou- 
sand on low estimates for previous sales, and they left the 
seed trees which the law required. The park advocates were 
satisfied, for in the bill the wonderful Star Island, in Cass 
Lake, Pine Point, in Leech Lake, and Ten Sections, or 6400 
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acres of pine selected along the 
shores of Pike Bay in Cass Lake 
had been ‘‘reserved from sale or 
settlement,” both timber and 
land; while on the remainder of 
the forest reserve a new forest 
was to be grown following the 
cutting. ‘These park reservations 
totaled 10,603 acres. 

The foresters were likewise 
satisfied with this bill. It was 
the entering wedge for the trans- 
fer three years later of the entire 
jurisdiction over the National 
Forests from the Interior De- 
partment to that of Agriculture. 
It gave the Forest Service its op- 
portunity to demonstrate what 
forestry meant in the administra- 
tion of National Forests and to 
prove its ability to handle the 
problems of slash disposal and fire 
protection. In February, 1905, 
ex-Governor W. A. Richards, 


Commissioner General of the 





(Above) On the ‘‘Wonderland Trail,” which winds its way 

through giant Norway pines on the Chippewa National 

Forest. In the oval are seen picnickers at Norway 

Beach, on the shores of beautiful Cass Lake, and below is 

a public camp ground of the Forest Service on the lake, 

typical of spots used now annually by thousands of people 
in this ideal recreation land 
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Land Office, stated that it was 
the good work of the Forest Serv- 
ice under its local representative, 
Eugene Bruce, on the Minne- 
sota National Forest that per- 
suaded the Land Office not to op- 
pose the transfer of the National 
Forests as a whole from the De- 
partment of Interior to that of 
Agriculture. The same senti- 
ments were expressed to the 
writer by Senator Knute Nelson. 
The law also established a great 
demonstration area for forestry in 
the heart of the Minnesota pine 
cutover region, protected by all 
the force of Federal policy and 
prestige against the onslaught of 
the land speculator and town-site 
boomer. 

The local residents at Cass 
Lake through their accredited 
representatives at Washington at 
first expressed themselves as satis- 
fied with the bill. But events 
proved otherwise. Cass Lake, 
surrounded by permanent forest 
reserves, could see no future in 
timber. Welcoming the activities 
of the sawmill, her citizens held 
to the vision of a great agricul- 
tural development which should 
convert every acre of northern 
Minnesota into fertile farms. 
The fight was not over. Backed 
by Mr. Gil Hartley of Duluth, 
Minnesota, efforts were first 
made to discredit the forestry 
regulations. But the photographs 
taken showed such excellent con- 
ditions that the attack was shifted 
and a petition circulated to 
rescind the Morris Law and 
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throw open the land for “development.” The commercial 
clubs of the Twin Cities blocked this plan by upholding 
the Federal policy. 

After six years of guerrilla warfare, a second bill was 
passed on May 23, 1908, which finally fixed the status of 
this National Forest area. Forty thousand acres, half of it 
already cut over with seed trees left, was opened to settle- 
ment, to the south and west of Cass Lake. This area, of 
deep, dry sand, remains today largely undeveloped with its 
timber stripped off by those who tried unsucessfully to farm 
it. But the remainder, or 190,944 acres, was declared as a 
National Forest following the terms of the law of 1902 and 
the volume of seed trees to be reserved was raised from five 
per cent to ten per cent. The park reservations were taken 
from the jurisdiction of the Indian Service and made Na- 
tional Forest land. Provision was made for appraising the 
value of the seed trees and of the park lands, and for pay- 
ment to the Indians for these values. The attack had for 
the most part failed. 

The appraisal of this reserved property under the law had 
to be concluded in not over ten days. Cutting still con- 
tinued, and not until its completion could the value of the 
reserved seed trees be known from the records kept by the 
Forest Service on each forty. There was nothing to do but 
wait. Meanwhile, the Forest Service, while charged with 
the expense of administering the regulations and protecting 
the area from fire, could derive no revenue from this Na- 
tional Forest until after the appraisal had been made. Jack 
pine and hardwoods meanwhile became merchantable. The 
bargain with the Indians was payment for pine merchantable 
at time of sale, and for land at $1.25 per acre. But in the 
final settlement, according to former supervisor G. E. 
Marshall, 100,000,000 feet of timber not included in these 
terms was paid for by the Government. In 1923 the ap- 
praisers were appointed, served ten days, and awarded the 
final sum which closed the Indian accounts, and the land 
became without restrictions a National Forest, just twenty- 
one years after the passage of the original Morris Law. 

During this probational period two great changes had 
taken place in northern Minnesota. The tide of recreation 
seekers had steadily mounted and with it came the realization 
by the merchants and hotel keepers at Cass Lake that the 
National Forest was far more profitable to them than the 
struggling settler on Jack pine lands. The younger genera- 
tion in the town caught the new spirit. Cass Lake became 
in boosters’ pamphlets ‘““The Permanent Home of the Pine,” 
and the Indian featured heavily in the photographs. Camps, 
public and private, lined the shores and islands, and tourists 
in numbers well over 100,000 a season invaded the region 
and created a profitable market for garden crops and poultry. 

While this was happening, agricultural expansion at any 
cost was being ground under the upper and nether millstones 
of economic laws. Taxes were mounting, bonds for ditches 
remained unpaid, whole counties found themselves in financial 
Tax 


straits and the market for cut-over lands went flat. 


Cw 


delinquency reached huge proportions and county revenues 
suffered accordingly. The theory that all lands, regardless of 
quality of soil, location or markets, could be exploited for 
farms was not proving out. Where soil was rich and trans- 
portation good the colonies had survived—elsewhere they 
were losing out. The use of non-agricultural land for forest 
crops—a doctrine preached to deaf ears for three decades— 
began to receive attention. The revolution in thought was 
nowhere better expressed than by Mr. H. L. Hartley, 
brother of Gil Hartley, the ancient foe of the Chippewa Na- 
tional Forest, in a letter dated December 2, 1922, to Hon. 
Haroid Knutson, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., quoted in part below: 

“IT lived at Cass Lake for ten years, was a rigorous op- 
ponent of the establishment of the National Forest reserve in 
the Chippewa reservations and we did all we could to prevent 
its establishment. Am glad to say I have lived to regret 
that act and at this late day want to make what amends I 
can for that opposition —The opening (abandonment) of the 
Reserve would be a disaster of the first magnitude-—The 
great bulk of the lands in that Reserve, in my judgment, 
had better be growing trees than making paupers of hope- 
ful but deluded settlers—That north country, filled with 
lakes and traversed with rivers, is coming to be a playground 
that is looked to by thousands of people from all over the 
country.—Better a million times that the Reserve remain as 
it is than open to the destruction of the beauties of that 
country that would follow turning in the lumber jack and 
the misguided farmer who does not know how Norway sands 
drift and how little chance there is for a living in a country 
which Providence never intended to be other than a pine 
growing region.” 

Has forestry been a success on this 190,000 acres of 
The photographs ac- 
Taken at the 


Federally owned and managed land ? 
companying this article speak for themselves. 
right time, with the removal of the mature pine, the soil, pro- 
tected from ravages of fire, offered a fertile germinating bed 
for seedlings. The seed trees did their work. 
heavy seed crops in 1910 and 1917 produced abundant seed- 
lings. Thickets of young Norway and Jack pine have re- 
clothed the cut-over land. Of the entire area of nearly 
200,000 acres, the portion which will need replanting to 
secure a new forest has shrunk to less than 5000 acres. The 


Successive 


pine has come back. 

Yes, there have been fires, but their number is few and 
their area small. The young pine has been saved. This 
has meant constant vigilance and a high degree of skill— 
qualities attainable only in a service free from political taint, 
and commanding unswerving loyalty to the ideals of the 
profession of forestry. The Chippewa National Forest stands 
today as an example of the limitless possibilities of forest 
management on public lands, and its value to the people of the 
State of Minnesota and the entire middle west will increase 


with each decade. 



























ay AME conservation to be permanently successful 

must have the support of the farmer. Most of 

the work done in connection with game protec- 

4 ” tion programs has been at the instance of sports- 

ig 2 They have 
Ya 

public interest and inspired the development of conservation 

on a scientific basis. But, compared to the results the farmer 

might bring about, were he to lend his efforts, these accom- 


men’s clubs and civic groups. 
influenced legislation and promoted game ref- 




















uges and hunting grounds. They have aroused 


plishments have been in a sense superficial. 

The farmer, living on the land, watches over the base of 
supply and, save for a few public shooting grounds, controls 
the latch string to the hunting fields. His importance can- 
not be overlooked, and any plans for the advancement of 
game conservation which fail to include the farmer as a 
vital factor are thereby grossly inadequate. Any neglect of 
the farmer to recognize the value of game and the impor- 
tance of conserving it is not so much the fault of the 
farmer as it is of those who have at their command the 
dissemination of information relative to game protection 
and the power of creating sentiment for it. 

It is not necessary to tell the farmer of the benefits of 


hunting as a recreation and of the boon of association with 


The Farmer 


and Game 
Conservation 


By James F. Hoce 


the outdoors. He already knows these things. Usually he 


has known them all of his life. But, it is necessary to tell 
him of the tremendous economic importance of game as a 
natural resource and of the harmful consequences following 
the wasteful dissipation of it. 

Whether or not he likes to match the quickness of his 
eye against a cock quail’s speed or to follow the hounds, 
game has a value of millions of dollars to him and its 
protection is justified in economics as much so as the con- 
servation of forests, minerals, and other natural resources. 
And, it is imperative in any constructive program that he 
appreciate this economic phase. 

The monetary value of game is surprising. The United 
States Government estimates the value of migratory fowl 
killed each year at twenty million dollars. Several years ago 
it was estimated the value of game captured a year in the 
State of New York totalled $3,239,277. This was income 
which at six per cent would represent a total capital invest- 
ment of fifty-three million dollars. 

Idaho estimates the game killed each year in its boundaries 
at one million dollars. In Virginia, on the basis of game 
reported killed in 1924, at the approximate prevailing price a 
pound for meat, the value was set at $841,452. Last year it 
exceeded the amazing figure of one million dollars. 





The farmer, living on the land, watches over the base of supply and in reality controls the latch. string to the hunting fields. 
With his support only can game conservation become permanently successful 
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Based on the amount of game reported to the Game Com- 
and the proportion of hunters 





mission in Pennsylvania 
reporting to those licensed is rather small—the value of the 
annual kill for the last few years has been well in excess of 
five and one-half million dollars. 

The food value of game is not appreciated today chiefly 
because of its scarcity and the resulting necessity of limiting 
the bag and prohibiting the sale of game. In 
1810 quails were sold at twelve cents a dozen; in 
1830 at fifty cents; and even in 1917 they were 
retailed in the markets of Washington, D. C., at 
$9 a dozen. 

The English farmer has taken to the protec- 
tion of game, and it is a common thing for the 
large land owner to employ a man whose busi- 
ness it is to protect the game and destroy its 
enemies. Records, in many instances, are kept of 
the amount of game of each kind killed yearly 


Smal! wit i,’ 


and the “shooting” is rented on that basis. 


as is the Mother Country and congested as is 
her population, game is so plentiful there that 
it is purchaseable in the butcher shops during the 
open season. 

These facts demonstrate the economic value of 
game. And, it is this value that should be em- 
phasized in enlisting the aid of the farmer in 
The habitat of 
game is in the open spaces, in the woods, the 
brush, the fields, on the lands of the farmer. 
What value there is to game is therefore a land 
increment and reflects itself in the sales or rental value of 
It is not speculative to imagine the sales price of 
Certainly, the 


game protection programs. 


the land. 
land being influenced by its game value. 
rental price for hunting purposes is directly controlled by 
its game value. 

One of the primary obstacles to be overcome in securing 
the aid of the farmer is the notion that conservation is for 
the benefit of the city man who goes to the country to hunt. 
This, of course, is an erroneous idea, because much benefit 


accrues to the farmer by virtue of the very fact that the city 


man does go to the country, spends his money there and 
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creates taxable values. In a certain county in North Caro- 
lina before the time of the state-wide Game Law, and 
when farmers in that county did nothing to increase or pre- 
serve the game on their lands, an investigation showed that 
the annual income to the land owners from hunting leases 
was in excess of $10,000. Salaries paid for game keepers and 
helpers on hunting lodges, food supplies, upkeep of building 
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In converting the farmer to the tremendous economic 
importance of game as a natural resource, the monetary 
value involved alone is a powerful argument—game 
has a potential value of millions of dollars to him and 
its protection is more than justified 
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and accessories totalled $25,000. Capital from outside of the 
county invested in land, lodges, implements, dogs, and ken- 
nels was nearly $250,000. Here was an annual income of 
$35,000 and an investment of a quarter of a million dollars. 
The investment was taxable. The investment and the in- 
come came from sources outside of the county, and, indeed, 
outside of the state, and were attracted by the possibilities 
of hunting in that county. ‘This method, however, is 
wholesaling game. Under a system of game conservation 
in which the farmer is interested to the extent of his raising 
and protecting game as he does (Continuing on page 607) 





























The Story the Year Has To 


Accomplishment and Growth Mark the First Year’s Activity of the 
Association’s Southern Forestry Educational Project 


NE year of warfare against the forest fire evil has set 

in motion a revolution in woods burning sentiment 

in the South and has placed that great pine region in a 
position to curb its rate of forest destruction. Three States— 
have opened their gates 





Georgia, Florida arid Mississippi 
to a crusade against woods burning and the success of the 
crusaders at the end of the first year of campaigning suggests 
that forest fire control will take place in the piney woods belt. 

This invading army, like the great armies of the world 
today, is motorized; but unlike armed warfare, its weapons 
are the spoken and 
printed word and 
visualization. Its 
ranks are filled 
with 
knowledge and 
faith. Its attack is 
open and forceful ; 
and its ultimate 
victory may prove 
phenomenal. 

Its battle flags 
carry the motto 
“Growing — Chil- 
dren Need Grow- 
ing Trees.” These 


enthusiasm, 


colors have been 
carried 78,000 
miles in the year’s 
campaigning. More than 700,000 people have watched 
them unfurl in the dawn of battle. 
missiles have been projected into the enemy’s camps—bul- 


One-quarter million 


letins and pamphlets setting forth simple facts about woods 
burning and forestry practices. A million or more feet of 
motion pictures have been used in these assaults. 

Thus could be told the story of the first year of the 
Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American 
Forestry Association and the states of Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi. The battle fronts of the Project could be de- 
scribed as graphically as the battle fronts of Belgium; there 
could be stories of valor and heroism; there could be tales 
of great sacrifice. For the red enemy of the South rides 
with flaming torch and a staunch belief in his cause. He 
has been riding for centuries. 

Two years ago The American Forestry Association openly 
challenged the cause of the woods burner. It attempted 
through various means to check his mad advance. Other 
agencies took up the challenge, but great smoke clouds con- 
tinued to blanket the piney woods. The Association then 
mobilized its forces, sought its allies, and prepared for war. 


With the aid of the Commonwealth Fund, John D. 





The new truck recently equipped by The American Forestry Association 
and the Mississippi Forestry Commission to speed up the work of the 
Southern Forestry Educational Project in Mississippi 


Rockefeller, Jr., the Georgia Forestry Association, the 
Georgia State Forestry Department, the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Florida Forestry Association, the 
Florida Board of Forestry, and the Mississippi Commission of 
Forestry, the Association raised $165,000 for the crusade. It 
planned a three-year campaign in Georgia, Florida and 
Mississippi. The broad objective sought was to “implant in 
the minds of the children of these three States—and through 
them convey to their parents—a new and different picture 
of forests as a land crop and an attitude of mind and body 
that would see in 
forest fire preven- 
tion and reforesta- 
tion an opportun- 
ity to better their 
living conditions.” 

Late in August, 
1928, headquarters 
were established at 
Thomasville, 
Georgia, and five 
motor trucks were 
assembled and 
equipped with elec- 
generators, 


eS tO; 
ieleletn 


tric 
motion picture pro- 
jectors and screens, 
and stocked with 
films, posters and 
forestry and forest fire prevention literature. By September 
the personnel—the ranks of the army—had been completed. 

On the morning of September 16, the first gun of the war 
was fired at Waycross, Georgia, and from there W. C. Mc- 
Cormick, regional director, sent his crusaders forth into 
action. One unit took up position in north Georgia while 
another went into the southern and southeastern part of the 
State. In Florida two units were concentrated in the north- 
ern part of the State, one later going into action in the ex- 
treme southwestern region. Only one unit was dispatched to 
Mississippi, entering the State in the northeastern counties. 

The general plan of attack was the same in each of the 
three states. “The unit director, traveling a day or more 
ahead of the truck and the lecturer and motion picture oper- 
ator, made contacts and arrangements for lectures and mo- 
tion picture shows in every rural school that could be 
Auditoriums and club houses were also used when 
The average program in a school house consisted 


reached. 
possible. 
of a short talk, four or five reels of motion pictures, and the 
distribution of literature and rulers. Colored posters were 
placed in school rooms and other prominent places. County 
agents, newspaper editors, civic clubs and individuals were 
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A reminder to the woods burner. One of the twelve 
thousand fire prevention and forestry posters placed 
along roads in rural Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 

















A scene during the making of the motion 
* picture ‘‘Pardners’”’ by The American 
Forestry Association for its Southern 
Forestry Educational Project 









A typical view as one of the educational trucks labors 
over a sandy road to reach a rural schoolhouse 







Above, a group of school 
children and their par- 
ents busily examining 
pamphlets distributed 
after a lecture and mo- 
tion picture show 





Left, part of the huge 
crowd that visited the 
Project exhibit and dem- 
onstration at one of the 
Florida fairs. Thou- 
sands of people were 
reached in this manner 
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approached and their aid sought. Often parties were or- 
ganized and carried into the woods for first hand information. 
On many occasions trees were planted at schoolhouses with 
a brief ceremony in which all the children took part. 

At the close of the school term in June, 1929, the cru- 
saders, after one year of intense warfare, withdrew to their 
own lines to prepare for another and greater drive this fall 
and to count up the results of their efforts. In Georgia, with 
two units operating, fifty counties were completely covered. 
Seven hundred and ninety lectures and motion picture shows 
were given to 140,400 people, of which 84,083 were white 
children and 9,530 colored children. In addition to this 33,- 
200 people viewed exhibits, were shown motion pictures and 
received pamphlets and booklets at three fairs in the State. 
There were 84,360 bulletins and pamphlets distributed, and 
20,925 rulers and book covers bearing a forest fire prevention 
slogan were given to school children writing an essay or 
otherwise evidencing unusual interest in forestry and fire 
prevention. Nearly 3,000 posters were put up. 

In Florida there were 638 lectures and motion picture 
shows, drawing an attendance of 110,405 people from twenty- 
six counties. Of these 55,826 were white children and 4,594 
colored. The two units took part in six fairs, exhibiting 
to 330,358 people. The number of bulletins and pamph- 
lets distributed was 95,358, while 14,456 rulers and book 
covers were given out. About 4,500 posters were placed. 

One unit in Mississippi covered eighteen counties, giving 
600 lectures and motion picture shows to 75,497 people, 
47,931 of which were white children and 5,505 colored chil- 
dren. Exhibits at three fairs reached 21,500 people. Bulle- 
tins and pamphlets distributed numbered 63,709, and rulers 
and book covers 8,627. 

Summing up, the five trucks covered ninety-four counties 
in the three States, traveling 77,913 miles. The number of 
lectures and motion picture shows totaled 2,028. The attend- 
ance was 326,302, of which 187,840 were white children, 
118,833 adults, and 19,629 colored children. Twelve fair 


Five thousand posters were used. 
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exhibits were arranged in which the trucks and lecturers and 


motion picture operators took part, reaching 385,058 people. 
There were 243,421 bulletins and pamphlets distributed, 
44,008 rulers and book covers, and 12,466 forestry and fire 
prevention posters. 

While the work during the past year has gone forward with 
enthusiasm and vigor, this fall will see a more intensive pro- 
gram launched. In the beginning there was much to learn 
about conditions, about the people, especially the attitude of 
the woods burner. Only a small portion of the literature 
available was suitable for the purposes for which the Project 
was conceived, and the motion picture films to be had were 
not conducive to the best results. 

In addition to new materia!—booklets, pamphlets and pos- 
ters—prepared by the Forestry Departments of the three 
States, and the United States Forest Service, the Association 
has prepared especially for the Project the pamphlet ““Woods 
Fires—Everyman’s Enemy.” 

On June 3, the Association launched upon the filming of a 
motion picture that would fully meet the requirements of the 
educational work in the three States. ‘This was completed 
in July. The picture, titled ‘“Pardners,’”’ emphasizes how 
small land owners may grow timber as a crop with the assist- 
ance of State Foresters, and carries a strong fire prevention 
appeal. 

The Mississippi Forestry Commission has cooperated with 
the Association in the equipment of an additional truck unit. 
This will enable two units to operate in each of the three 
States. 

It is too early to look for tangible results, and it is 
difficult to list the intangible. The story the year has told 
is that of growth. The woods burner has been approached in 
his camp and has been made to know the way of his transgres- 
sions. Many have openly repented and taken up arms against 
woods burning, others have gone their way unconvinced. But 
thousands upon thousands have been given food for thought, 
and a great tide of indignation is sweeping out over the piney 
woods, mobilizing sentiment against the woods burner. 
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of the Southern Forestry Educational Project. 





During the next two years the remaining counties of each state will be covered 





— Maps copyrighted by Rand McNally and Company, reproduction licensei 
Shaded portions of maps show counties in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi covered by the educational cars during the first year 











The cub with a tragic past, predestined to live an eventful future 


EARS ago a half-breed, seeking a bear hide, discovered 

a den in an abandoned mine tunnel in the Coast Range 

Mountains of northern California. Knowing the 
habits of bears, the Indian left his gun outside and crawled 
in, with only a lighted candle and long sharp knife. Soon 
he was within sight of a mother and her two cubs, who, 
blinded by the light, were crouching at the far end of the 
tunnel. He carefully placed the candle on a ledge at one 
side of the lair and stealthily approached the animals along 
the opposite wall. The man had no difficulty in locating 
the old bear, and when within striking distance quickly and 
accurately drove his hunting knife into her heart. A few 
minutes later he appeared at the mouth of the tunnel, carry- 
ing a cub under each arm. 

In the light of day the cubs began to scratch and bite. 
One succeeded in sinking his sharp little teeth into his 
captor’s arm, for which indiscretion he quickly paid with his 
life. The surviving cub was carried to the tribal head- 
quarters of the Indians, where he was later traded to Pete 
Welsh, a rancher of Round Valley, for a drink of “fire 
water” from an ever-ready stone jug. 

Now Pete Welsh hated sheep almost as much as he hated 
homesteaders. Rumor had it that more than a score of the 
latter had come to an untimely end at the hands of Pete’s 
paid half-breeds. However that may be, Welsh’s cruel na- 
ture devised a diabolic scheme for which the bear was neces- 
sary. So he punched a strong brass ring through the nose 
of the cub and tied him to the clothes line by means of a 
light chain fastened into the nose ring. Pete then proceede | 
to feed young bruin freshly killed mutton, with the remark, 
“I’m going to train him to be a killer.” 

Many hours thereafter were spent in teaching the grow- 
ing cub about snares used in catching wild animals. By the 
time the bear had stumbled into dead-falls, had pinched his 
toes in hidden steel traps, had been half killed from eating 
slightly poisoned meat, and had felt the sting of rifle bullets 
as they clipped his hide, his education was rounding out. 
The bear as quickly learned about dogs. It was a wise 
canine and a quick one that could sniff at the apparently 
sleeping cub without receiving a smashing blow on the rump 
before he had reached the limits of the bear’s run. By the 


By A.tteEN H. Hopcson 


time the cub had reached maturity he had earned a degree 
in all the deviltry a brutal master could teach him. He 
could and did kill lambs and sheep goaded into his confines, 
and above all else he learned to hate and fear dogs and men. 

Finally Pete Welsh decided that the bear was a fit enemy 
to turn loose upon the coveted sheep ranges. He mounted 
his horse and led the potential sheep-killer up into the moun- 
tains. No stop was made until they reached the foothills 
of Yolla Bolly, a towering peak in the heart of the sheep 
Here Welsh’s black messenger of wrath and 
vengeance was liberated. Chuckling in appreciation of his 
own cunning, Pete then returned to his Round Valley ranch 
to await developments. He did not have long to wait, how- 
ever, for soon after the bear’s release the sheep began trail- 
The summer grazing season had 


country. 


ing into the mountains. 
begun. 

The bear from Yolla Bolly roamed the mountain ranges, 
He killed for food and he killed for 


Crafty and wise, he possessed almost 


killing, ever killing. 
the lust of blood. 
supernatural powers of attacking and escaping. Mute evi- 
dence of his visits was everywhere, in the dead sheep and 
dogs that littered the trails. No one could trap this bear, 
no one was able to shoot or poison him; only a few who 
had ever seen him, identified him by the brass ring in his nose. 
For twelve vears “old Yolla Bolly,” as the bear came to 
be known, ravished the sheep ranges in spite of a large 
reward offered for his hide. Then the mountain ranges, 
together with the timber thereon, had come under the ad- 
Sheep 
and cattle were driven under permit to allotted territories 
Yet under government pro- 


ministration of the United States Forest Service. 


within the National Forests. 
tection the good ranges of the California National Forest 
were kept red with the blood of sheep and cattle as “old 
Yolla Bolly” continued his raids, ably assisted by cougars 
and coyotes. 

Finally Kelly and Weaver, professional hunters of note, 
with a pack of well-trained hounds, were employed to ex- 
terminate predatory animals from the ranges, and especially 
to find and kill the Yolla Bolly bear. They hunted for 
months—trapping, poisoning, and tracking with hounds. 
Hundreds of plundering beasts were killed but not once 
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did the master criminal of the animal world fall for their 
adroitly concealed traps. He went unscathed about his work 
of destruction. 

Frosty nights announced: the arrival of fall.. The sheep 


were being driven back to the valleys and the cattle were 


¥ 


drifting to lower ranges. 
One evening at dusk, 
after a hard day’s trip, 
the hunters were mak- 
ing their way down a 
long sloping ridge to 
their camp. The dogs, 
unleashed, ran some dis- 
tance ahead. Suddenly 
the hounds were heard F, 
baying in a canyon to 
the left. The tones 
changed abruptly 
Kelly and Weaver 

knew some quarry had been treed. 
They also knew that one of them would 
have to put an end to the treed animal 
before the hounds would continue home- 
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and 


ward. 

“They’ve probably treed a bobcat,” 
muttered Kelly. 

“T turned ’em loose,” replied Weaver, 
“so you go on to camp an’ start supper, 
while I slide down the hill, get the cat 
an’ bring the pack in.” 

Weaver soon came within sight of 
the hounds gathered around the base of 
a yellow pine 
tree. He recog- 
nized their prey 
to be a_ big 
black bear, as 
he hastened 
down the slope. 
The bear, aware 
of the approach- 
ing man, de- 
cided to take 
his chances on 
the ground and 
was among the 
growling, snap- 
ping hounds be- 
fore Weaver 
could get near 
enough to make 
a certain shot. Fearing to shoot because of the danger of 
killing a hound, Weaver stepped up as close as possible, gun 
in hand, and awaited his chance. Suddenly the bear came 


up on his haunches, ready with his two powerful front paws 
to send man or beast into eternity. 
saw, glistening in the fading light, a huge brass ring swing- 
ing heavily from the bear’s black snout. 


As he arose Weaver 





















“Old Yolla Bolly” 


Black messenger of wrath and vengeance 


Weaver stepped in, thrust the barrel of his gun into the 
bear’s upper ribs and pulled the trigger, but there was no 
report. ‘Then, without warning, his knees crumpled under 
him and everything faded out. Old Yolla Bolly had struck. 

Back at camp, Kelly had prepared the evening meal and 
was waiting for his partner. It was 
nearly dark when he heard the hounds 
coming down the trail. 

“Them hounds are sure makin’ a funny 
noise,” muttered Kelly, as he moved the 
coffeepot back onto the stove. 

Positive that something un- 
usual had happened, he started 
for the door, when suddenly 
it was thrown open and in fell 
. Weaver, a bruised and bleed- 
ing mess of rags and humanity. 

“What in blazes has hap- 
pened?” asked Kelly, as he 
picked up the crumpled man 
and helped him to a_ bunk. 
“That must have been some 
bobcat.” 

“Bobcat be darned,” 
growled Weaver 
through his swollen lips; 
“that warn’t no cat; 

that war Old 
Yolla Bolly.” 
“What! The 
Yolla_ Bolly 
sa b’ar? Did he 
‘ get away?” 
questioned 
Kelly, as he ad- 
ministered first 
aid. 

“Wal,” 
turned Weaver, 
“it was like 
this. The pack 
had him treed, 
but when he 
sees me comin’ 
he hits fer the 
ground an’ gets 
thar ’fore I can 
shoot. The 
pack has him 
cornered; so, 
accordin’ to 
custom, I steps in an’ waits my chance. Up he comes, 
snarlin’ an’ growlin’ an’ ’twar then I sees the ring in his 
nose. I hitches up a little closer an’ shoves the end of my 
gun to his ribs an’ pulls the trigger, but the thing don’t go 
off. ’Fore I could duck or back away, old Yolla Bolly 
cracks me on the jaw an’ I passes out. When I comes to, 
that b’ar is a-sittin’ on me fightin’ (Continuing on page 607) 
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Californians, Inc. 


Near Crescent City, California, a fallen redwood helps 
replenish its kind. Thirteen young trees are growing 
on the trunk of the fallen monarch 


L. B. Pagin 


Above—Strange root system of a sycamore tree exposed by 
flood waters along the Ohio River. Below—The heart of this 
giant cedar cut near Bellingham, Washington, shelters two men 
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W. E. Lyon, Jr. 


**Skull Rock,’’ near The Indians, California 


The *‘Picture Frame’’ tree, one of the unique 
freaks of nature in the San Bernardino 


Mountains, in Southern California 
Martha M. Raub 
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**Toad Rock,’ near Chaplin, Connecticut 


A branch has rejoined the trunk of this beech 
tree near Tolland, Massachusetts, and a smaller 
branch rejoined the branch from which it arose 
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Horace Tyzack 


Undaunted by a fate that shattered its great frame, this 
oak, near Victoria, British Columbia, is sending up 
another tree from a twisted limb 
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Alfred Powers 


Above—The ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ just west of Mt. Adams, near 
Trout Lake, Washington. Below—A giant stump rising ab- 
ruptly from the great sand dunes along the Oregon Coast 
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A Pinetum for Pleasure 


George P. Brett, Noted Publisher, Grows Rare Evergreens 
as a Hobby, and Has Established the Foremost 


Private Pinetum in the Country 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


F you were president of a great publishing house, happy 
in the prime of life, and could follow pleasurable and 
healthful pursuits to your liking, what would you do? 
Perhaps most of us, allowed to indulge the hobby that fasci- 
nated us most, would join a fashionable golf club, or explore 
hidden trout 
streams, or 
sail the high 
seas on trim 
yachts to ro- 
and 
adventure in 


mance 


mysterious 
lands beyond 
the blue. 
Many of us 
would un- 
doubtedly 
haunt art 
galleries or 
antique 
shops, or 
search the 
innermost Turning a hobby into beauty. 
corners of 
the globe for 
rare books or priceless stones. Or we might turn to thorough- 
breds, or pedigreed animals, or photography. There are any 
number of hobbies we could follow had we achievement, 
wealth and health. But how many of us would grow trees? 





Part of the pinetum on the estate.of George P. Brett, 
President of the Macmillan Publishing Company, at Fairfield, Connecticut 


Probably very few, because it has never occurred to us to 
grow trees for recreation or for adventure. Besides, what 
sport is there in growing trees? ‘They grow anyway; they 
are all around us; we have had them since the world was 
created, and the chances are they will be here until the last 
day. They 
are some- 
thing that 
nature put 
here as part 
of the uni- 
verse, for the 
pleasure and 
profit of 
mankind. 
They pro- 
vide shade in 
which to 
rest when 
we are weary 
from work 
or play; they 
beautify our 
homes, our 
landscapes ; 
they offer 
Scientifically they are 
essential to the world; economically 
they are our greatest natural resource. We couldn’t do 
without them. But to grow trees for recreation, for 


protection from wind and storm. 
survival of the 
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Above, a beautiful specimen of Colorado Weeping 
Blue Spruce, one of the most valued evergreens at 
Mr. Brett’s Fairfield pinetum 


Right, another of the Colorado Spruce family 
(Picea pungens, var. viridis), that has been raised 
to beauty at Fairfield 


sport, for a hobby—it has never occurred to most of us. 

But it occurred to George P. Brett, president of the Mac- 
millan Publishing Company, of New York and London 
and he tried it, and liked it. And today, while others seek 
their recreation on golf courses or on the high seas, this 
eminent publisher is keeping fit on his ten-acre pinetum at 
Fairfield, Connecticut, the finest private enterprise of its 
kind in the country. More than that, he is pioneering a 
movement which, in his opinion, will some day become nation- 
wide, rivaling more conventional hobbies. The day 
is not far distant, he predicts, when clubs of ever- 
green lovers will assume large proportions, and pine- 
tums of from three to fifty acres will bring recrea- 
tion and adventure to thousands of people. 

Mr. Brett’s interest is in conifers. He has hun- 
dreds of them, gleaned from every portion of the 


continent. “Too there are many foreign species at 


Fairfield. There are trees so rare that not even the 
Arnold Arboretum or the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens have them included in their very lengthy list of 
trees. He has traveled thousands of miles on the 
mere chance of finding one new evergreen, and his joy 
when he is successful is comparable only to the ardent 


And why shouldn’t 


golfer who makes a hole-in-one. 








he be happy? ‘The finding and rearing of a rare tree is a 
real achievement. It is sport par excellence, for who knows 
what an old forgotten nursery corner will reveal, or what 
may be found in a distant valley or on a mountain side? 
And the thrill of accomplishment where others have failed 
is as old as the universe. Anyone may plant a tree but not 
everyone can make them grow. Not many private arboretums 
or pinetums in northeastern America have reared to a health- 
ful state of growth the handsome Spanish fir, 4 bies Pinsapo, 











Above, magnificent in its columnar form is the 
Spiny Greek Juniper (Juniperus excelsa, var. 
stricta), reared by Mr. Brett 


Left, the Tom Thumb Arbor-Vitae (Thuja occi- 
dentalis, var. Ellwangeriana), a low pyramid with 
two kinds of foliage, successful at Fairfield 
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with its spreading, pointed, shert and rigid leaf. A product 
of the mountains of Spain, it has not graciously responded 
Yet, Mr. Brett has had 
unusual success with this smooth barked species. He has 
done it by thoughtful fertilization and protection—for it 
He has grown the Algerian fir, d bies 


to its adoption in North America. 


needs to be sheltered. 


‘d-pyramidal 


numidica, a handsome and distinct spec’es of b1 
habit with stiff branches densely 

covered with short stout leaves. 
Among his rare cedars are the Cedar 
of Lebanon, Cedrus libani, a beauti- 
ful ormamental from Asia 
Minor and the Lebanon Mountains 
of Syria, with scriptural and_his- 
torical and the Atlas 
cedar, Cedrus atlantica, originating 
from the Atlas Mountains of 
Of the pines his most out- 


Pinus 


tree 


associations, 


Algeria. 
standing achievements are 
nigra, Austrian Pine, var. ceben- 
France, 


nensis, from southwestern 


and Pinus Massoniana from south- 
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giata. ‘These are only a few of the evergreens Mr. Brett 
has raised as a hobby, but there is not space here to list them 
all; nor is there space to tell of his adventures in the search 
for them. From California he brought the California Big 
Tree, Sequoia gigantea, and the Redwood, Sequoia semper- 
virens, but they died after lingering on in the pinetum for 
The Montezuma cypress and the California 

Torreya, were both brought by Mr. 

Brett from the Pacific Coast. Both 
From Texas he brought 


several years. 


are living. 
the Texas red cedar. 

Protection, care and fertilization 
coupled with knowledge and an un- 
derstanding appreciation of trees 
qualifies the publisher for his hobby. 
When the young trees arrive at the 
pinetum they are given every possible 
care, every modern treatment, and 
planted only when conditions are 
favorable. Proper fertilization and 
protection are then applied and the 


greatest sport in the world, says Mr. 








western and southern China, a tree in s RS : 
‘ . Oe Bose ML OS 4 oO Brett, is on—a contest between man 
rarely cultivated outside the south- 
ern states and southern California. Mr. George P. Brett before two of his and nature. ; 
rare evergreens. The small plant in Mr. Brett advocates private pine- 


The Himalayan Picea 
Smithiana, which grows to be one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, with 
branches, in the 


spruce, 


green is 
wide spreading 
Himalayas from Bhutan to Afghan- 

istan, is a rare species Mr. Brett has cultivated. The young 
growth of this tree starts very early and is likely to be in- 
jured by frost when planted in warm or damp situations. 
Another rare spruce reared at the Fairfield pinetum is the 
Picea Breweriana, with its remarkable pendulous whip-like 
It comes from the mountains of Oregon and Cali- 


The 


branches. 
fornia, and does not take kindly to New England. 
Japanese 
Torreya, 
ci oF 


nucifera, from 


eya 
southern and 
central Japan, 
with its dark 
green lustrous 
leaves, is an- 
other of Mr. 
Brett’s achieve- 
ments, as is 
the Japanese 
plum-yew. He 
has raised two 
of the 
varieties, 
Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata, i Bim ALI POR 
and Ceph- 


adlotaxus fasti- 


latter 


foreground is Sargent’s Creeping Juniper 
(Juniperus Sargentii). 
(Juniperus 


Pfitzeriana) the Pfitzer Chinese Juniper 





This magnificent Juniper (Juniperus communis, var. oblongopendula) is one of 
the beautiful border evergreens at the Fairfield pinetum 


tums on a small scale so as to avoid 
The larger ever- 


Chime ua the many pitfalls which are sure to 


confront the beginner. Two or three 
acres will afford the average man or 
woman the pleasures of forty or fifty acres. He also warns 
that the greatest care must be given the growing tree. Most 
of the conifers have now so many enemies, especially insects, 
that to plant them and leave them untended will result only 
in disappointment to the planter and create a menace to other 
collections by breeding diseases. 

The private individual’s interest in evergreens, he says, is 
of two kinds— 
to grow a col- 
lection of dif- 
ferent 

& and species and 
: to incorporate 
them in a land- 
scape picture. 
The best re- 
sult, he point- 
ed -out, is a 
thoughtful 
combination of 
the two effects. 
The establish- 
ment through- 
out the coun- 
try of ever- 


genera 


green clubs, 
(Continuing 
on page 582) 

















EDITORIAL 
Secretary Wilbur Raises an Old Question 


HOSE interested in the progress of conservation 
noted with consternation the recommendations of Sec- 
retary Wilbur in the close of an address to the gov- 

ernors of several western States at Boise, Idaho, on July 9. 

They had read with approval the Secretary’s interpretation 

of the public land problem which he introduced with the 

fo!lowing statement, ‘“The safety and survival of the human 
race depends upon its control of chlorophyl—the green color- 
ing matter of plants.’ It followed naturally that he should 
declare “the real conservation problem of the West is the 
conservation of water. Plant life demands water, we must 
have plants suitable for our own uses or we can have no 
civilization. We must replace homestead thinking 
with watershed thinking, since watersheds are primary to 
Western homes.”’ They agreed when he said that “the public 
domain has been abused, overgrazed, and not respected in 
many sections of the country,” and they applauded when he 
declared, “unless we cherish and care for the lands now in 
possession of the United States, in forests and public domain, 
we in the West will repeat the fall of ancient Nineveh and 

Tyre which was due to the abuse of plant life and water 

failure, or the degradation of Korea and parts of China with 

man-made barrenness, floods, erosion, and decay. 

The forests must be protected or harvested constructively, 

overgrazing must be stopped, and experts in plant life and 

water conservation must be our guides.” Surely no one 
could set forth the cause of conservation more constructively 
or more forcefully than had the Secretary of the Interior. 

Then as abruptly as a clap of thunder in the midst of a 
summer picnic, “It seems to me,” said Secretary Wilbur, “‘it 
is time for a new public land policy which will include trans- 
ferring to those states willing to accept the responsibility 
the control of the surface rights of all public lands not in- 
cluded in National Parks or Monuments or in the Na- 
tional Forests. With sound State policies based on factual 
thinking it may eventually develop that it is wiser for the 
states to control even the present National Forests.” 

The Secretary of the Interior is a man of high intelligence 
and recognizes the responsibilities of his office. Surely he 
would not make a proposal of such far-reaching consequences 
merely to learn the opinion of the western people. He must 


he familiar with the fate of similar proposals that have been 
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made during the past thirty years or more. The proposition 
is one for which there is no justification and one which is 
losing supporters among the men and women of the western 
States. It has no justification historically or economically. 

Many of these public lands to which the Secretary of the 
Interior refers were ceded to the Federal Government by the 
original thirteen States as early as 1781. The young nation 
had acquired them at a price in money and blood too great 
for calculation. Subsequently, through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Florida cessions, the cessions from Mexico and the 
purchase of Alaska additional rights were acquired, involving 
federal funds amounting to more than $70,000,000. They 
were paid for by the Nation and the Federal Government 
bears the responsibility for them which is that of a trustee 
for the Nation rather than for the individual States. 

It is readily admitted that the administration of grazing 
and water rights upon the unappropriated public lands has 
been chiefly remarkable for its laxness. But these criticisms 
are practically without weight when applied to the 160,- 
000,000 acres of National Forest’ land. Each year’s ad- 
ministration of the National Forests is proving more effective 
and more public spirited than the previous ones, and steadily 
the progress of conservation is maintained. Were these Na- 
tional Forest lands transferred to the States hundreds of in- 
dividuals and industries dependent upon their resources would 
feel the lack of the clear-cut, uniform policy that has been 
developed and applied throughout the west by the Forest 
Service. In 1912 Col. Graves referred to a similar proposi- 
tion by declaring that “once public ownership is surrendered 
the three great resources of the forest—timber, water and 
forage—are readily monopolized for private advantage.” 

On the basis of the investment alone the transfer of these 
properties to the several States would involve a financial 
transaction of tremendous proportions. For more than thirty 
years there has been going into the National Forest enterprise 
continuously a steady outlay for maintenance and develop- 
ment. The timber together with all of the other natural re- 
sources of the forest has been protected, and this has involved 
large expenditures to build up a sound system of administra- 
tion. New forest growth has been established on millions of 
acres; the range has been built up, and the usefulness of the 
forests as public utilities has been enhanced in a variety of 
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ways. All of this has cost money. The investment is evi- 
dent in the increasing number of roads, trails, firebreaks, tele- 
phone lines, fences, lookout towers, ranger cabins, stock 
watering places, and other physical improvements. All of 
these have been supplied through yearly appropriations, and 
the labor of the Forest Service personnel. Studies and ex- 
periments looking toward the better administration of these 
lands have been conducted. The boundaries of the forests 
have been defined, and the agricultural land has been segre- 
gated in the interest of permanent local development. This 
type of work has been going on since the establishment of 
the National Forests, and with the original purchase price 
represents the investment of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
the greater portion of which has come from the people of 
the East. 

All this might be set aside and the forests transferred to 
the States if by so doing the best interests of the Nation would 


be served. But during years of discussion that question has 
never been satisfactorily answered in the affirmative. 

The National Forests are now a great going business 
undertaking, entered into and progressively developed at pub- 
lic cost as a worth-while national investment. Their ad- 
ministration requires men of the highest technical and ad- 
ministrative ability. T’o abandon a business organization with 
such momentum in which every citizen by birthright holds 
stock and turn it over to the states to be divided among a 
score of political masters would, in our judgment, be unthink- 
able statesmanship. Similar experiences can be listed to show 
that in all probability the investment would be dissipated in a 
manner grossly unfair to the Nation for which the expendi- 
tures were made. Before turning any of the public lands 
over to the states all the facts relating to them should be 
assembled and faced from the constructive viewpoint of the 


scientist and engineer. 


The Tonic of the Wilderness 


President Hoover, late in July, conferred with representa- 
tives of the Quetico-Superior Council, an international or- 
ganization formed to effect the preservation of the Rainy 
Lake watershed of Minnesota and Ontario—the last great 
wilderness area east of the Rocky Mountain region. 

The plan discussed with the President proposes a treaty 
with the United States and Canada whereby a uniform policy 
of protection and use will be followed by the two countries. 
The region in question embraces the Superior National Forest 
and other government land in northern Minnesota and the 
Quetico Park country of Ontario. The whole region in- 
cludes more than three thousand lakes and a land area of over 
fourteen thousand square miles. Under the plan proposed 
these two great areas, separated only by the international 
boundary, would be made an International Park and Forest 
in which the natural features of the lakes and streams would 
be maintained and the wilderness character of the region pre- 
served for the recreational needs of the two countries. The 
maximum production of fish and fur-bearing animals would 
be sought, and the growing of timber crops on certain areas 
would be provided for. 

The President’s reaction to the program is not known, but 
it is safe to conclude that to an angler and outdoorsman like 
Herbert Hoover it must have the strongest appeal, for the 
Superior-Quetico country is a paradise for explorers, sports- 
men, and outdoor people of every type. It is a land of forests 
and lakes with connecting waterways where with canoe and 


paddle one may lose himself for days and weeks. Here the 
tonic of the old American wilderness—the wilderness of the 
red men, the French voyageurs, the Hudson Bay trappers— 
is still strong and vibrant. 

It has been said that as a Nation we have plenty of money 
but too little wilderness. And now the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness is slipping away. “A cataclysm threatens it—an 
application for power development which would raise the 
water levels of its lakes, thus destroying its natural beauty. 
The wreck of a wilderness would be written across its lake 
dotted map. Prompt action only will save it. 

The movement to preserve the charm and atmosphere of 
this wilderness lakeland is one of the finest conservation 
efforts being waged in North America today. It merits the 
intelligent and fighting support of outdoor people in both 
Canada and the United States. That the project may be 
better understood and the widest possible support for it en- 
listed, AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe presents in this 
issue the first of a series of articles describing the region, the 
dangers that threaten it, and the program for its preservation. 
The author, Ernest C. Oberholtzer, has spent twenty years 
in this lakeland wilderness. Told by his doctors that his con- 
dition was precarious, he entered it in search of health. Living 
with the Indians, he traveled its forests, lakes, and streams. 
He regained his health and gave back the lie to his doctors. 
The tonic of the wilderness is a precious thing in the building 
of men, no less than in the building of Nations. 





Evergreen Clubs 


Mr. George P. Brett, eminent publisher, who grows rare 
evergreens as a hobby, predicts that the day is not far distant 
when clubs of evergreen enthusiasts will assume large pro- 
portions and private pinetums, both large and small, will be- 
come the hobby of thousands of people. 

Individuals and organizations all over the country may 
study with profit the idea of a private pinetum. It has for its 
end the wide purpose of enjoyable and healthful recreation 
while encouraging knowledge and appreciation of evergreens. 


The method proposed is through the establishment of ever- 
green clubs along the lines of the garden club movement. 
This should appeal to anyone with an appreciation of the 
delicate in beauty and to those who delight in the joy of 
achievement. The successful rearing of a rare conifer when 
removed from its native range challenges the intelligence and 
skill of anyone, and a movément to broadcast the knowledge 
necessary in the establishment of pinetums as a pleasurable 
and healthful pursuit should draw nationwide support. 


























Water-Cress 


HUTCHINSON 


By RACHEL M. 


“*# * * The brook with mantling cresses spread.’”’— 


Goldsmith. 
66 ATER-CRESS is a perennial aquatic herb used in 
W ais and for garnishing.” This much seems to be 
the universal opinion of authorities. Other facts 
about it vary—sometimes two or more authorities agreeing, 
sometimes not. From their individual descriptions of its 
flavor we find that the foliage of the water-cress has a 
“piquant,” “pungent,” “delightfully peppery,” ‘‘bitterish 
taste with a little saltness, due to an essential oil containing 
sulphur.” 

Whether water-cress should be associated with other plants 
in a more or less composite genus, or whether it should be 
separated wholly or largely by itself, is a moot question 
which involves the botany of the plant, also the application 
of current rules of nomenclature and is too com- 
plicated for even a brief summary in this short 
article. The scientific name most commonly 
conceded it is Nasturtium officinale. 
Nasturtium is from the Latin asus, 
nose; forsus, twisted, in reference 
to its stinging effect upon the 
nose; and officinale is: “applied 
in pharmacy to _ preparations 
made according to recognized 
prescriptions.” Its antiscorbu- 
tic qualities make it a remedy 
for scurvy. Years ago when 
free-booting ships were sail- 
ing the uncharted seas, one 
danger brought fear to the 
heart of a commander—the 
dread of scurvy among the 
crew. Consequently plants 
possessing antiscorbutic prop- 
erties were eagerly sought. 
Perhaps water-cress came here, 
originally, in some such way. 
The small nasturtium, Tropaelum 
minus, was so introduced into Eng- 
land from Peru by way of Spain 
and France before 1596, and culti- 
vated because of the high value 
placed upon its seeds, which were 
pickled when full-grown but still 
green. Today the pungent, aro- 
matic flower-buds and the imma- 
ture fruit of our so-called nasturtium, are still being pickled 
as an economical substitute for capers. 

In some respects water-cress is unlike the plants with which 
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“T linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses.”’ 
The Brook—Tennyson 


it has been associated—the crucifers, or mustard family. 

The crucifers are not martyrs, as their name might imply. 
Cruciferae, the Latin name of this family, is from crux, a 
cross, and arose from the shape of its flowers, the four petals 
of which grow in the form of a Greek cross. 

The tribe of crucifiers is a large one of annual and peren- 
nial herbs, with pungent, watery juice and combines a variety 
of plants, vastly different in appearance. It embraces 185 
genera and upward of 2,000 species, widely dispersed. A few 
of this useful and ornamental family are cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kale, Brussels sprouts, mustard, cress, turnip and 
radish. Among our garden flowers are candytuft, sweet 
alyssum, stock and the gorgeous orange, red, yellow and 
spotted flower Tropaelum majus, which we call the nas- 
turtium. 

It might be mentioned here that the Latin name of the 

water-cress Nasturtium, although applied incor- 
rectly, has become the English name of 
Tropaelum—which is also known as Indian 
Cress; and that “cress” was in Anglo- 

Saxon form cerse or caerse. At a very 

early period occurred the absurd 
mistake in the popular phrase, “I 
do not care a curse,’ which was 

meant at first to express “I 

do not care a_water-cress.” 

For such a captivating 

plant, it is surprising that 

there are few, if any, myths 
or legends, and very little in 
poetry, concerning it; yet 
there are records of its exist- 
ence by that celebrated 

Swedish botanist and natural- 

ist, Carolus Linnaeus, who 

lived from 1707 to 1778 and 
founded the Linnean system of 
botany. How easy to feel that 
there is magic about water-cress! 
Its name and its “nippy” flavor 
and memory of any place where it 
was seen growing has power to 
transport us instantly to the spot 
where it grows. Too, it is easy to 
imagine a legend something like 
this: 

The wee inhabitants of the 
woods needed water at all times, 
even when winter’s frosty fingers put mantles of snow and 
ice everywhere; so, realizing this, the Spirit of the Spring 
wrapped her amice of silvery mist about herself as she issued 
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from her underground cavern, and waved her sparkling 
bubble-jeweled wand. Thereafter water-cress was found 
growing in springs. ° 

The cress was made peppery to heat water enough to keep 
it from freezing in winter, and its leaves were given their 
coolish-green to magic the water to that perfect, most re- 
freshing, coldness which spring 
water has, where water-cress 
thrives. 

Authorities differ as to 
whether or not water-cress is a 
native of North America. If 
we knew, positively, either way, 
could the certainty make the 
little plant one iota more attrac- 
tive? What if its ancestors did 
come here only a few hundred 
years ago! That is also true of 
thousands of us who would be 
indignant if our Americanism 
were ever doubted. And as the 
characteristics of the cress are 
all pleasing why bother to ques- 
tion anything about its origin. 

Any of us can raise and en- 
joy it with very little effort, as 
the plant is easy of cultivation. 
It will grow in almost any moist 
ground—almost any place, if 
well supplied with water, and 
not allowed to freeze. The place 
it selects of its own accord is in 
pure, cool, shallow, running water with a bottom of sand or 
gravel. 


“All the tongues of Nature sing, 
Dreams come true, and everything 
Is fresh and clean around the spring, 

Where cresses grow.” 


Water-cress for domestic use may be raised as a kitchen- 
garden crop in summer if frequently watered. One way to 
grow it during the summer is in beds made in broad trenches 
on a border facing north. It is also very attractive grown in 
the house in winter, as well as affording a wide scope for 
use to give unusualness to otherwise prosaic viands. It lends 
the different touch that the housewife and hostess are con- 
tinually seeking, and which forces the relishing partaker to 
ask for the recipe—or at least to wonder why a particular 
dish is so palatable. 

For growing in the house, almost any deep basin or dish 
will suit water-cress. Put some garden soil in the bottom 
of the dish, cover it thoroughly with clean sand or gravel, 
allowing room for two or three inches of water above the 


sand. In this set cuttings of cress, whose tips will be level 
with or above the top of the dish, fill the dish with water 
and let nature do the rest. However, the water must be 





The delightfully peppery, pungent flavor of the cress 
adds much to the piquancy of the spring salad—and 
it will grow most anywhere, if given plenty of water. 


kept about the same level and not be allowed to become 
impure. 

With only this modest source of supply, it is surprising 
what an almost unlimited use the cook can find for the prod- 
uct. The family and guests alike will relish its introduc- 
tion into the menu. Why, even the canary will welcome a 
sprig of it every day or two. 

Fresh vegetables, diced, 
grated, or sliced finely make 
healthful and appealing salads, 
but are “pepped up” if garnished 
with water-cress. “Old Faith- 
ful” ,the sliced tomato, gains 
new flavor and daintiness if 
served on sprigs of water-cress, 
with a French dressing made 
with mint. 

Water-cress is delicious if 
served with Roquefort cheese 
dressing. Make a regular 
French dressing made tart with 
lemon, and just before serving 
add enough cheese to taste. The 
cheese may be stirred into the 
dressing or sprinkled on top. 

For walnut and water-cress 
salad, lay kernels of thirty Eng- 
lish walnuts on a layer of sliced 





oranges. Squeeze lemon juice 
over them and let stand for 
twenty-four hours. When the 
salad is needed, wash and pick 
over a pint of cress and add to the walnuts. Pour over all a 
rich French dressing. 

For the kiddies sunshine salad is especially good. This 
consists of one half cup of orange juice, one-quarter cup of 
sugar, two egg yolks, one half cup of cream and two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice. Place a slice of pineapple in a nest 
of cress. Put a halved apricot, sliced down, in the center 
cavity, and radiate orange sections around this. Serve with a 
fruit dressing made by adding the orange juice to beaten egg 
yolks, and stirring until smooth and thick; add lemon juice 
and sugar. When this is cold, stir in the whipped cream. 

The value of water-cress in sandwiches is not realized 
nor appreciated as it should be. Try adding its leaves to any 
cold meat, fish, or egg sandwiches. ‘To make water-cress 
sandwiches, have one cup of crisp water-cress, two tablespoon- 
fuls of salad dressing, seasoning, and thin slices of buttered 
bread. Use only the leaves of the cress. Chop them coarsely 
and blend with salad dressing and season. Spread between 
thin slices of white, graham, or whole-wheat bread. This 
makes an effective rolled sandwich with sprigs of the cress 
tucked in the end for garnishing. In mid-summer the bread 
should be cut thin, with the crust removed. If a large loaf 
of bread is used, cut the sandwiches twice, making them 


long and slim—they seem cooler. 
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How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 














ik suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 
be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 
teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 
School and Senior High School. It is not our plan to displace text- 
books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest supple- 
mentary reading and visual materials which will enrich the present 
course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. The materials 
found in AMERICAN ForESTS AND Forest LIFE from month to month will 
help pupils and teachers to keep up to date on our forests and wild life. 


Elementary School 
Evergreen Trees—‘A Pinetum for Pleasure” by Erle Kauffman 
(see page 574 this issue). If you do not have a hobby this article 
may help you to decide upon one. 
1. What would you do if you had plenty of money to spend? 
2. What is your hobby? 
3. How can anyone get a thrill from planting trees? 
Forests—“The Search for Jimmy Blake” by D. H. Suite (see page 
551 this issue). 
Here is the thrilling adven- 


Junior High School 


Trees—“The Care of Young Forests” by G. H. Collingwood (see 
page 583 this issue). 


In connection with the study of forest trees, you should be sure 
to read the fourth article on the care of trees. 

Can you answer these questions? 

1. How can a woodlot be protected from fires? 

2. Why should grazing be controlled? 

3. Name four timber trees adapted to the soil and climate of the 
northern states? southern states? western states? 

4+. What is the duty of the true forester? 


The Hall of Fame for Trees (page 581). 
Here is the story of several famous trees. 


Conservation—“A Lakeland Archipelago” by Ernest C. Ober- 
holtzer (see page 547 this issue). 


Here is a fascinating story 
of adventure in the wilderness. 





ture of an eleven-year old boy 
in the forest clad mountains of 
Arizona. 


“The Murmur of the Forest’’ 
by John L. Coontz (see page 
557 this issue). 

Have you ever wondered 
why the mountains roar and 
the forests murmur? 

1. Why do chimneys in 
mountainous re gions some- 
times smoke ? 

2. What are some of the 


VEN though we can net all visit the National Parks 

we can at least peep into some of them and enjoy 
their beauty by such help as photographs and word pic- 
tures. The special “National Park” issue of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire for August was devoted exclu- 
sively to the Parks and contains splendid material for the 
schools. The beautiful pictures in colors will appeal to 
the primary grades and the information about the natural 
scenery will be of interest to the older pupils. Copies may 
be had while the supply lasts by sending thirty-five cents 
to the office of the magazine, at Washington. 


You will want to read the 
whole article in connection 
with the study of forest con- 
servation. 


Senior High School 


Birds—“The Farmer and 
Game Conservation” by 
James F. Hoge (page 565, 
this issue.) 


When you are studying the 
economic importance of birds 
you should use the data in this 











famous legends of the moun- 
tains? 


Nature Trail—“On and Off” (see page 572 this issue). 


Remove these pages of pictures from the magazine and put them 
on the bulletin board in your room where all the pupils can see 
them. 


Do you have any interesting things in your vicinity? If you think 
they are sufficiently interesting send photographs of them to the 
Editor of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND Forest LIFE. 


Bears—The Yolla Bolly Bear by Allen H. Hodgson (see page 570 
this issue). 


Do you like bear stories? Here is the story of “old Yolla Bolly.” 
You will be interested to know what happened to this creature. 


Plants—“Water-Cress” by Rachel M. Hutchinson (see page 579 


this issue). 


. Why was water-cress eaten by sailors long ago? 

. Why was it introduced into England? 

. What are some important plants of the mustard family? 
. Where does water-cress grow? 

. How can it be grown in the house? 
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article. After you have read 
about the quail, test yourself. 
1. What is the value of the migratory fowl killed each year? 
2. How did the price of quail increase in the market? 
3. What benefit accrues to the farmer because the city man goes 
to the country to hunt? 
4. What system for the conservation of game is suggested? 


Conservation—‘The Chippewa National Forest” by H. H. Chap- 
man (see page 561 this issue). 


Would you like to visit the ancient hunting grounds of the 
Ojibway Tribe of Indians? Perhaps you would enjoy reading 
about this great area of 190,000 acres. 

1. Why was the movement for preserving this region launched? 
How was the compromise bill prepared? 


. What benefits were derived from the Morris Law? 
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. How did the lumbermen regard the law? 

5. What were the advantages of this experience to the Forest 
Service? 

6. How did the residents at Cass Lake regard the Morris Law? 


7. How was the status of this National Forest area fixed? 
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by Evanston’s cele- 
brated townswoman 
herself. Thesetrees 
have been nominated 
by Mr. Earl Godwin, 
of Evanston, for a 
place in the Hall of 
Fame for Trees 


aa 


At Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, beside Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, 
stands this great elm. 








‘The Washington Elm at Valley Forge 
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A marker underneath 

the elm at Valley Forge 

bears the following in- 
scription: 

“This elm, a scion of 
a tree planted by 
George Washington, 
was brought here and 
planted in December, 
1888, by the State Sec- 
retary of the Patriotic 
Order Sons of Amer- 

ica.” 


, 
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Two magnificent elms, 
planted by her father, | 
flank the walk of Rest *”? 
Cottage, the home of 
Frances Willard at 
Evanston, Illinois. 
They are known to 
literally hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims 
from all over the world 
who form a constant 
stream of visitors to 
the home of the great 
woman leader of the 
temperance cause. In 
the days before the 
Eighteenth Amend- 
ment became a part of 
the Constitution and 
each state was voting 
on the prohibition ques- 
tion, these two elms 
played an active part 
in the crusade against 
liquor. As each state 
voted for prohibition, 
the fag was hoisted Ld 
The Twin Chestnuts, which were recently treated by expert Mrs. NL a ag T.U., 
tree surgeons, in the rear yard of Rest Cottage 
fromaniron bar The tree, scion of one 
which connects the planted by George 
two trees and from Washington, is a fine 
this bar was also sus- specimen, and in ex- 
pended a bulletin an- cellent conditio 2— 
nouncing that state’s truly a green memorial 
ratification. Today the to our first President. 
flag is raised only on It was nominated for 
the occasion of na- the Hall of Fame for 
tional holidays. In the Trees by Mr. C. H. 
rear yard are twin Thomas, of Kennett 
chestnut trees, planted Square, Pennsylvania \ 
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The Care of Young Forests 


ROWING trees 
(G have many 

enemies and 
man, whom they most 
benefit, is perhaps the 
greatest of these, but 
with thought he may be 
their greatest benefac- 
tor. With care a young 
forest or plantation 
will reward its owner 
by producing a greater 
supply of fine timber 
than an untended tract 
would yield. The 
farmer, who places a 
proper value upon his 
wocdlot and upon land 
that can grow trees 
when it cannot grow a 
field crop, can often 
realize greater profits 
from his woods than 


from his field of corn or wheat or cotton. To accomplish 
this the woods must be given protection. 

Man is largely responsible for two serious causes of dam- 
age other than destructive lumbering—fire and grazing. 
Each is the enemy of little trees and the owner who has the 


interest of his 
forest at heart will 
safeguard them as 
energetically as he 
will the large trees. 
A surface fire, 
starting in the dry 
grass in the spring 
or autumn can 
quickly sweep a 
woodland or 
plantation and 
leave only black 
ruin in its wake. 
Its intensity may 
not be great, but it 
is sufficient to de- 
stroy most of the 
young growth, and 
seriously injure 
many of the larger 
trees. Surface fires 
destroy seeds and 
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seedlings, and slow 





By G. H. Cottincwoop 





The practice of silviculture is the keystone of for- 
estry. “THECAREOF YOUNG FORESTS" is the 
fourth article of a series written to provide simple but 
needful information on the care of trees. The first 
of the series appeared in the May issue, and other 
articles of vital interest to the owner of trees or 
timberland to follow are: 


Protecting Your Trees Against Insects 
Knowing and Treating Tree Diseases 
The Why and When of Tree Pruning 
First Aids in Tree Surgery 

Shade Trees, Their Kinds and Care 
Trees for the Roadside 

The Making of a Town Forest 
Memorial Trees and Groves 


Each article, systematically planned in relation to 
the whole series, will be a delightful and helpful little 
journey into tree land.—Editor 
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A forest of pine and hemlock whose uniform spacing is the result of 
several successive thinnings 
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fire getting into the tops of the trees. 
the cleared strip may need to be 50 or 100 feet wide. Re- 


the growth of the 
larger trees by burning 
the leaves that enrich 
the soil and keep it 
moist. Fire scars about 
the butts of forest 
giants reduce their 
value as sawlogs and 
expose their tissues to 
the attacks of insects 
and fungi. Frequently 
the fire burns with such 
intensity that all of the 
trees are killed. 

A farm woodlot sur- 
rounded by ploughed 
fields is not so likely to 
suffer from fire, but 
larger forest tracts 
should be safeguarded 
by a strip of cleared 
land about the borders. 
The width of the strip 


may vary according to the risk. Six to ten feet is frequently 
wide enough where the ground cover is not heavy. Dense 
brush in stands of pine or spruce increases the danger of the 


Under such conditions, 


gardless of width 
it should be kept 
clean of all in- 
flammatory ma- 
terial. This can 
usually be accom- 
plished by plough- 
ing or dragging 
once a year. Ifthe 
tract is very large, 
several firelines 
should be run 
through it to divide 
it into sections. 
Then, if fire breaks 
out in one part it 
can more easily be 
kept from destroy- 
ing the entire for- 
est. Posters and 
signs, warning 
against carelessness 
on the part of pick- 
nickers, campers 
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Second growth hardwood challenges the forester to weed out 
the culls and encourage the promising individual trees 


and automobilists, also help. Usually signs requesting co- 
operation or appealing to civic pride are more effective than 
threatening ones. 

Uncontrolled cattle grazing does not present as menacing 
a picture as fire, but it damages forests in many ways, even 
when the tree tops are out of the animal’s reach. Under- 
growth and seedlings are browsed or trampled to pieces; the 
ground is packed hard and the leaves, that might hold mois- 
ture and enrich the soil, are ground to bits or blown out of 
the woods.’ Finally, grass springs up in the open spaces, 
and chokes out any remaining young growth. Frequently 
the trees get “stagheaded”’ because the roots are unable to 
supply enough moisture. Stagheadedness is always 
a sign that something is wrong, and is frequently 
accompanied by insect attacks. As the old trees die 
no seedlings are present to replace them. ‘The re- 
sult is a decadent woodlot. It may take years to 
bring it back into vigorous growth. Owners of 
natural woods often give little thought to its care, 
but owners of planted forests usually keep live 
stock out because they recall the investment which 
they have in these trees. Surely, one need not 
argue that it is equally important to control graz- 
ing in natural stands of trees. 

Although protection is fundamental to forestry, it 
it is not sufficient by itself. This article will, there- 
fore, discuss weeding, thinning and improvement 
cutting in fairly even-aged stands of young timber, 
in order to set forth some of the principles of silvi- 
culture. The principles underlying weeding, thin- 
ning and improvement cutting are essentially the 
same for all forest types, but the methods employed 
will vary according to the immediate requirements. 

Trees in plantations are usually of the same age 
and seldom need to be thinned until they are fifteen 
or twenty years old. During this period they are 


making height growth and will grow faster and 
produce straighter trunks in a relatively dense 
stand. The trees should be thinned before the 
crowding results in stagnation. To determine 
this time tests the judgment of the man in charge. 

Stands of natural young growth present a 
more complicated problem and one which de- 
mands earlier judgments on the part of the oper- 
ator. The first work is in the nature of a weed- 
ing, for the owner must decide which species of 
trees will make the most valuable timber. He is 
the judge whose decision means life or death to 
these young trees. To exercise this power he 
should know the requirements and _ possibilities 
of all the various trees on his property. The 
first cutting is seldom profitable, any more than 
are the weeding operations of a farm crop. While 
selecting the best trees for survival, many others 
of secondary quality must be held as “trainers” 
to give competition to the selected ones by keep- 
ing the crown canopy fairly dense and by pre- 
venting a growth of weeds. Trees in the wild 
forest are weeded according to the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but with a little effort man can more 
quickly develop straight trees of species suited to his purposes. 

A forest of pines or other cone bearing trees is usually 
grown from seed, and the young trees demand direct sun- 
light at an early age. As they grow older, if they are over- 
topped for long, they will die. A few of the Southern pines 
may reproduce themselves by shoots but none of them com- 
pare with California redwood as a vigorous sprouter. With 
the exception of the redwood, the growth of whose sprouts is 
remarkable, coniferous sprouts are usually less valuable than 
trees which originated from seeds. Therefore, where there is a 
chance for choice, it should be in favor of the tree which 





Pruning will produce more clear lumber in this young white 


pine stand than weeding or thinning 
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started from a seed because it will usually grow to be larger 
with less heart rot. Because the pines often grow in dense 
stands with few other species the thinning may resolve itself 
into the choice of individuals within the stand, rather than 
the encouragement of any particular kinds of trees. 

Pines or spruces growing in open stands need little atten- 
tion, except protection against fire, for many years. They 
should be inspected carefully now and then to see how they 
are growing, and the inferior species, such as “spruce’’ pine 
with loblolly pine, or “pitch” pine and 
red cedar with white pine, should be 
weeded out. In regions where white pine 
blister rust is likely to gain a foothold, 
the ground under the trees and for nearly 
a thousand feet around should be kept 
free of wild currant and. gooseberry 
bushes, for these are intermediate hosts 
in spreading the disease. Young coni- 
fers which retain dead branches and 
limbs on the trunk should be pruned. If 
the limbs are sawed off close to the trunk, 
the woods will be more accessible and the 
butt log will have a large proportion of 
clear lumber. A few whorls can be sawed 
off every few years until the bottom log 
of 12 or 16 feet has been cleaned. 


Hardwood forests, on the other hand, present a more com- 
plicated problem for here sprouts and seedlings of valuable 
trees are mixed with weed species. Most difficult of all are 
the tracts containing a mixture of hardwoods and conifers, 
because from the beginning the two types of trees contest 
for the soil, and, unless care is exercised, the more valuable 
conifers may be crowded out. Whether the stand is of nat- 
ural origin or the result of planting, no openings in the 
canopy should be made larger than the remaining trees can 
fill within a few years; this is the invariable rule for all 
forest tracts. 

Young hardwood growth should be weeded before the 
trees are ten years old and may be thinned when they are 
fifteen to twenty years old. Usually the young forest will 
be a densely crowded mixture of valuable and inferior trees 


with much very young material. Out of this tangled mass, 
the owner must select the best trees—not necessarily the 
crop trees, for this thinning must not be too heavy—but 
those that offer the greatest promise as “leaders,” or ‘‘train- 
ers’ for the leaders. Crooked trees, diseased trees, and those 
of undesirable species, can be blazed with an axe, and taken 
out at the first opportunity. Blazes should be made from 
the same direction that they may be located more easily when 


the work of chopping is begun. 
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Above—This New Hampshire farm boy is releasing 
promising white pine by cutting the overtopping birch 


Left—The partly severed stems of the weed trees. These 
are bent down to discourage sprout growth 


Each region has species of peculiar value, especially adapted 
to the soil and climate of that particular part of the country. 
Thus, in the northeastern States, the white pine, white ash, 
red oak and basswood should be encouraged ; in the South the 
tulip poplar, loblolly pine, slash pine, longleaf pine and 
shortleaf pine are valuable; and the West has its yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, sugar pine and redwood. White oak, 
black walnut, black locust, yellow birch, sugar maple 
and hemlock are all valuable trees that should be encour- 
aged in locations where they are found. ‘Trees that have 
a tendency to early decay and which do not produce timber 
of local value should be discouraged. ‘To attempt to present 
a list of valuable trees would be confusing and‘lead to con- 
troversy, but in nearly every State the state forester or the 
college of agriculture can furnish specific information. 

Whenever there is doubt, let the thinning be too light 
rather than too heavy. Subsequent thinnings can more 
easily correct the failures of too many trees than where they 
are too few. One may well bear in mind that the object 
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is to give each promising tree room for development. If the 
crown canopy is opened too much grass and weeds will spring 
up to choke out the tree seedlings that are so necessary to a 
successful forest. It is especially important to use the ax 
sparingly along the border of the woodland. Even the 
tangled undergrowth should be left to serve as a windbreak. 
Farmers in the Great Plains region spend time and money 
establishing such “breaks” for the prdtection of their wood- 
lots, while in the more humid areas they develop naturally. 

Except in the care of California redwoods, sprouts from 
stumps larger than two feet in diameter usually make poor 
timber. These should be weeded out. Cut them off a foot 
or two above the ground or cut them halfway through and 
bend the tops 
over to the 
ground; they 
will be more 
likely to die. 
Ordinarily 
this work of 
weeding or 
thinning can 
be made in the 
winter, when 
farm work is 
least pressing, 
but if sprout 
growth proves 
a serious men- 
ace, the first 
thinning a = 
should be ieee “aes 2 
made in mid- . —— 
summer. The 
resulting 
sprouts will 
exhaust the food stored in the roots, and the stumps will be 
less likely to survive the following winter than if they had 
been cut while dormant. 

Although pine-hardwood mixtures offer more difficult 
problems of management, in many of the Eastern States 
their value is pretty generally conceded. In Germany 
the tendency has been more and more away from pure 
stands and toward the more natural association of different 
species, while France always has favored mixed forests. 
Their foresters argue that just as planting a field to the 
same crop year after year exhausts the soil, so a pure forest 
tends to cause soil deterioration. Mixed stands produce an 
assortment of timber that can be adjusted to the demands of 
the market, and has more resistance to frost, wind, and 
attacks of insect and disease. The trees are healthier, usually 
reach a greater size, and more fully conserve the soil fertility. 

The mixed stand demands earlier treatment than the more 
simple stands of one or two species. The first work must 
be done when the hardwoods are three or four years old and 
beginning to outstrip the conifers, for hardwoods grow 
rapidly during their early years and at four years will often 
be five feet high. The conifers will range from one to three 





Most conifers quickly outgrow their nurse trees. These gray birch and poplars 
must be removed to allow the pines to have their place in the sun elk un the 


feet in height when they are five or six years old, and some- 
times show a tendency to occur in groups. The first thinnings 
should accentuate this natural group arrangement of the 
pines or spruces. Some time between October and April, 
when the hardwoods are without leaf and the tips of the 
conifers are easily seen, is the best time for the first weeding. 
The area of the various groups of conifers will vary but they 
should not be too large or these particular spots will fail 
to be a mixture. In developing the groups, it is well to 
encourage pines on light sandy soils and hardwoods on the 
better sites. 

In the pine groups cut back the hardwoods to give each 
pine tip room to grow and in the hardwood groups eradicate 
undesirable 
sprouts and 
weak _ species. 
this owe 
holds except 
where the un- 
desirable trees 
are rather sub- 
merged and 
may be held 
to shade the 
ground. A 
machete, or 
long heavy 
knife, serves 
well for early 
thinning, al- 
though a light 
ax is satisfac- 
tory. The ma- 
chete is easy to 


handle, lends 


cutting of in- 
ferior seedlings, and partly severs large sprouts so that their 
tops may be bent to the ground. The first weeding should 
be repeated in three to five years and perhaps again after a 
similar interval. Even then these trees will not have attained 
their height and will need to grow close together to develop 
straight clear trunks that produce flawless lumber. 

With the exception of the maintenance of a wind barrier 
along the borders, later thinnings may be a continuation and 
development of the methods outlined for other forests. The 
woods owner will get increasing satisfaction as well as profit 
if he can plan to go over his tract at least every ten years. 
Each successive operation will be more and more profitable. 
The early thinnings will yield fuel wood, bean poles, mate- 
rial for garden furniture, ferice posts, pickets and perhaps 
wood suitable for wheel spokes, tool handles or even boxes. 
Later they will be more in the nature of improvement cut- 
tings. 

Helpful publications on the care of young forests are 
“Forest Weeding” by A. C. Cline of the Harvard Forest, 
distributed by the Massachusetts Forestry Association ; “‘Prac- 
tice of Silviculture” by R. C. Hawley and “Constructive 
Forestry for the Private Owner” by J. J. Crumley. 
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Marvelous Country 


Forest Ranger C. E. Seymour was approached by a fond tourist 
mother who gushed: “Oh, Mr. Ranger, I do hope this country will 
agree with Percy so he’ll become big and strong like you!” 

“Finest country in the world for kids, m’am,” assured the Ranger. 
“Just put Percy out in the violet rays and he’ll make out.” 

“Oh!” cried the fond tourist mother, grabbing Percy, “do they 


grow here? Which way do we go?” 
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Styles in Wood 


“And,” says a style authority, “a few bolder young women will 
undoubtedly rattle up and down Fifth Avenue in wooden jewelry. 
Mahogany necklaces are admittedly very smart—so are quarter 
sawed oak bracelets, pine earrings, walnut finger rings and birds- 
eye maple But be careful, madam, you don’t get 
splinters —California District News Letter. 


lavaliers. 


“A Mighty Man is He” 


The village smith still stands under the spreading chestnut tree, 
says the Nashville Banner, but now he invites tourists to stop 
and buy his gasoline, oil, sandwiches, curios and postcards. 

Which calls to mind a sign on an oil station near Toledo, “Them 
as gits goes.” 


And Echo Answers “Provided” 


“No longer can one find quietude in the movies, now that sound 
pictures are the rule. There remains, however, the forest primeval,” 
sighs the Detroit Free Press, “provided one can find it.” 


Those Sunsets 
Stenographer (back from her vacation): “And the sunsets over 
the lake! There wasn’t an evening the clouds wasn’t as pink as a 
petty cash voucher!”—New York World. 


What the Exam. Discloses 


“A trench,” declared a candidate for a patrolman’s job in the 
Minnesota Forest Service, “is a tunnel dug in the ground with the 
top side open.” 

Other illuminating answers are quoted by the Smoke Screen. 
For instance: 

“A fire line is a long line of rubber hose.” 

“To hitch up a team of horses the heads should be in the same 
direction.” 

A cause of fire is given as “self-combustion.” 


“Any one that would build a fire against the base of a dead tree 
or against a fallen log should be dealt with kindly as his intelli- 
gence is very less.” 


The Law’s Delay 


A court has decided that a cow in the road always has the right 
This indicates that the courts are just learning what the 
cows have always known.—San Diego Union. 


of way. 


Gangway! 


Solemn-eyed Ranger (hurrying into drug store): “Gimme a tab- 
let, please.” 

Druggist: “A tablet? What kind?” 

S-e. R.: “A yellow one.” 

D.: “But what’s the matter with you?” 

S-e. R.: “Nothing—I want to write my work plan, and I’m out 
of paper.” 


“We used to raise flowers,” says the American Lumberman, “but 
now we hustle around and raise the price of them.” 


Duties of a Forest Ranger in the Olden Days 


While it may appear that the work of the forest ranger is in- 
creasing in variety, history records that some of the oldtime foresters 
had responsibilities no longer regarded as part of the science of 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth until the reorganiza- 
tion of the royal household of England under Queen Victoria, it 
appears that Windsor Castle with its varied activities—the royal 
family, the nobility, courtiers, and all the varied degrees of 
servitors—was under three different jurisdictions. It is reported 


forestry. 





that the young Queen Victoria complained that there was no heat 
in the dining room of the palace, which was explained by the fact 
that the Lord Steward laid the fire but that it was the duty of 
the Lord Chamberlain to light it. It appears further that the 
kitchen and related rooms were in charge of the Lord Steward but 
all the remainder of the interior was under the-Lord Chamber- 
lain, but when the outside of the windows had to be washed it 
was necessary to send for a “forest ranger” because the entire out- 
side of the palace was under the “Department of Woods and 
Forests.’’—Daily Bulletin (Scuthwestern Forest Service District). 
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along the lines of the garden clubs, will do much to stand- 
ardize interests and to create new landscaping in connection 
with pinetums, he believes. 

There is something in the search for new and rare ever- 
greens that holds one’s interest once they have sampled of 
the sport, says Mr. Brett. To the untrained eye most of the 
conifers are alike, but once the interest is aroused, there are 
clear distinctions in leaves and stems. The cones and berries 
are a never failing source of interest. Especially so, he de- 
clares, are the seed-bearing cones of pines and spruces and 
other true conifers. Native evergreens, which are seldom 
found in the nurseries, and which must be transplanted from 
the wild, bring the first joy of the search. Many joyous hours 
through wooded hills and vales are afforded the person who 
follows the trail of the evergreen. 

Mr. Brett selected the growing of evergreens as a hobby 
because a pinetum is beautiful at every season of the year. 


A Pinetum for Pleasure 


(Continued from page 576) 


The new foliage of the early spring and the variety in shape, 
size and color of the cones in the fall are untouched for 
beauty. Yet, he finds the greatest beauty in winter, when 
other trees are stripped of their foliage. Covered with snow, 
green as in summer, they give life to a picture of desolation. 

If everyone who would grow evergreens could visit Mr. 
Brett’s magnificent pinetum at Fairfield, and could talk 
with him, they would go their way with a fair resolve to 
follow in his footsteps. For even though it is a hobby, the 
publisher is sincere and thorough in his undertaking, and is 
a constant and earnest student of these graceful and inspiring 
trees. The greatest tribute to his love for trees is in the pine- 
tum itself—rarely beautiful in its New England setting, 
dotted with lakes and lily ponds. And as one walks through 
it he is conscious of an exotic atmosphere as native trees 


mingle with the true sons of France, Algeria and China. 


A Lakeland Archipelago 


(Continued from page 547) 


the camp fire. He was very modest as to his achievements 
and willing to go anywhere and “try find portage,” no matter 
how hard. He had a hankering for strong drink and boasted 
that as a result he had spent a night in the King’s Hotel (the 
Canadian jail at Fort Frances) ; but he could look upon the 
wild creatures of the forest without the slightest desire to 
kill. .No gun was ever needed with Billy. 

We cruised the whole boundary from Pigeon River to 
Rainy River. We went up Northwest River into Footprint 
and Pipestone and back through Kiarskons. We traveled 
the Big and the Little Canoe routes, the Otukamamoan, 
the Big and the Little Turtle, the Eye River, and the whole 
120-mile length of Seine River. We went around Hunter’s 
Island and through it, portaging waterfalls and rapids of 
infinite variety and fascinated by such ancient Indian names 
as Kahnipiminanikok, Kashawpiwigamak, and Windigoostig- 
wan. Some of the loveliest days of «11 were spent on the 
Quetico and on the Namakan or Sturgeon River. For weeks 
at a time we saw not a living soul. The woods were peopled 
instead with the characters out of Billy’s childhood memo- 
ries—the Indian trappers, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
officials, the freight-handlers on the Dawson Road and the 
red-coated soldiers that came to quell the Riel rebellion and 
brought the Indians their first sight of many luxuries. 

Wherever we went, there was forest. It came right down 
to the water’s edge except where the cliffs were sheer or 
overhanging. Though there had been many ancient and some 
more recent fires, especially on the American side; the burn- 
ings were in various stages of recovery. The forest varied 
from mixed timber—birch, poplar, balsam, jack-pine, spruce 
and hardwoods—to solid pine, white and Norway. There 
were magnificent untouched stands of the latter on the 
Caradian side—miles and miles of it north of the Seine. 
Never elsewhere have I seen such specimens of white pine, 
either for size or density, as were to be found between 
Quetico and Jean lakes. 


The Province of Ontario had just set aside in this region 
the Quetico Forest Reserve of one million acres. It seemed 
as if there might be forest here for all time. Likewise Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had proclaimed a similar area on the Minne- 
sota side. Many of these lands in the new Superior. National 
Forest, it is true, had been either burned or logged and were 
in need of reforestation; but they were mostly the part lying 
to the south well away from the strictly border lakes. 

The main lakeland had not appreciably deteriorated. It 
kept its wilderness quality. It was still a place of rare de- 
light—a region apart from the modern world, where man 
could enjoy the profusion of nature as completely as in the 
days of Columbus. There was nothing wilder in the jungles 
of Brazil or the heart of Africa. It was not a sombre forest 
but a forest threaded with sparkling waterways, flooded with 
sunshine and peopled with all its ancient creatures. Nature 
was the living thing that the Indians conceived it to be, full 
of sound and movement and exuberance. There were so 
many islands that it seemed an inland archipelago; and al- 
ways in the distance could be heard the splash of a rapid or 
the boom of a waterfall. No wonder the Indians sang, shyly 
it’s true, but with a song for every occasion and an unfor- 
gettable song at that! In how many respects they are akin 
to the early Frenchmen! 

Here was a land we dream of but seldom find. That its 
appeal for Verendrye and all the early explorers was un- 
escapable is not to be wondered at. ‘They endured hardship 
and risk but not without rich reward, not if we consider the 
Rainy Lake watershed as I recall it twenty years ago. Nor 
is it any wonder that the region has become so dear to 
Americans of today. If we are to have any song in our hearts, 
surely our Verendryes of today need such a refuge as this 
from the din and stress of the modern city. 

The Second Article will appear in the October issue. 
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PPLIED to the buying of lumber 
“certainty” means this: It means 
certainty of species. It means cer- 
tainty of grade.Certainty of seasoned 
lumber. Certainty of accurately 
manufactured lumber. Certainty of 
clean, usable lumber. 


In short, certainty of full and ab- 
solute money’s worth. 


It is this new certainty which 
thousands of lumber users have 
found a part of every purchase of 
4-SQUARE Lumber from a 4-SQUARE 
Dealer. 4-SQUARE Lum- 
ber is packaged. Every 












certainty 
of Money's Worth 


from a 


BEALER 


package is labeled. Every label 
is marked with the species and 
grade. And these are guaranteed 
by Weyerhaeuser. 


4-SQUARE lumber is seasoned 
lumber, accurately manufac- 
tured and trimmed exactly 
square at each end. 


It is produced by the world’s 
greatest lumber producing or- 
ganization and sold only by 









goes with every purchase 


ASQUARE 



























The sign of 
CONFIDENCE identifies 
the 4-SQUARE DEALER 


forward-looking lum- 
ber merchants—deal- 
ers who have taken 
their stand on the 4- 
SQUARE standard of quality and 
service and fair dealing and on 
business-like methods in both 
yard and office. You will find 
your local 4-SQUARE Dealer a 
mighty good man to go to—not 
only for lumber but for all 
other building materials as well. 


WwW — ged FOREST PRODUCTS 
T. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Cupane Sales Co., Distributors 
Spokane, Washington 
District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York 





Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TRIMMED SOUAR E «2s PACKAGED: READY TO USE .: GUARANTEED 





Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER. for Industry and the Home 


spl NU-WOOD 


\ The perfected all wood rigid 
insulating wall board and 
plaster base. A notable con- 
tribution to comfort and 
economy in home building. 
Sold by lumber dealers. 
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CRATING LUMBER 


A dependable supply of ideal 
light-weight freight-saving 
crating lumber backed by 
Weyerhaeuser’s long expe- 
rience and scientific service 
in crate design. 


the mills of 





-It Helps 


WOOD PARTS 
Serving industry through 
the savings accomplished 
by contract fabrication at 

Parts 


for later assembly into 
finished products. 


DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 

Heavy structural! timbers 
available for quick shipment 
from four separate = eal 
bases. - 





ings of Weye 
vessels through Panama 
Canal. $ 
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Congressional Group Tours 
United States Forests 


Impetus is expected to be given the re- 
forestation program of the United States For- 
est Service as a result of a far-flung tour of 
inspection made during the summer 


the Federal Power Commission. Congress, 
however, will have to act before a permit can 


be issued. 


power on the Potomac River. General Jad- 
win’s report is the first to be submitted, al- 
though the report of a special committee of 


The Seventieth Congress prescribed that 
the Federal Power Commission issue no per- 
mits for development until further action was 


the Park and Planning Commission rejected 

the power project, recommending that the 

Palisades of the Potomac be developed for 
park purposes. 








by-members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The group, headed by Representa- 
tive L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, chair- 
man of the sub-committee in charge 
of appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture, visited Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota, Yellow- 
stone National Park, several National 
Forests in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, California and Utah, as well 
as reserves in Alaska which had not 
been inspected by a Congressional 


committee for more than twenty 
years. 
Representative Dickinson seems 


alert to the need of reforesting de- 
linquent lands and in a recent ad- 
dress assured conservationists that a 
most friendly hearing would be ac- 
corded all forestry interests when the 
committee meets in December. In 
addition to Representative Dickinson, 
the party included Chief Forester R. 
Y. Stuart and Representatives J. W. 
Summers, of Washington, J. N. Sand- 
lin, of Louisiana, and J. P. Buchanan, 
of Texas. 








Jadwin Recommends Water 


FIRE SITUATION CRITICAL 


As this issue goes to press, hot winds, high tem- 
perature and low humidity prevails throughout the 
United States and southern Canada, creating the 
worst forest fire situation of the year. Since early 
in July fires have been raging in practically every 
region of the country, burning over thousands of 
acres of valuable timber. 

Flames were still sweeping over the forests of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, where more than 
30,000 acres have burned. One thousand men in 
this region were fighting desperately for control of 
the situation. Conscription of fire fighters was be- 
lieved necessary in the Northwest. In California, 
on the Modoc National Forest, rangers with a force 
of nearly 400 fire fighters had succeeded in checking 
a fire that had burned for nearly two weeks over 
8,000 acres of brush and timberland. Fifty million 
board feet of timber was reported lost. Seven 
thousand acres were burning on the San Bernar- 
dino National Forest in southern California. On the 
Superior National Forest, in Minnesota, 350 men 
were holding a number of large fires from spread- 
ing. About 1,000 acres of timberland had been 
burned over. 

More than 300 fires were burning in National 
Forests of the Northwest. In Montana, the Lolo, 
Missoula, Blackfoot and Pend Oreille National For- 
ests were the most seriously hit. In Idaho large 
fires were reported in the Clearwater, Selway and 
Nez Perce National Forests. 


Deer Hunting Permitted in 
Kaibab Forest 


Through an agreement between 
the United States Forest Service and 
the Arizona Game and Fish Com- 
mission, deer hunting will be per- 
mitted this year in the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, Arizona, where the 
Grand Canyon National Game Pre- 
serve is located. The season will be 
from October 1 to December 15. 

The Kaibab herd of mule deer, 
which is famous throughout the 
country, has been subject to much 
discussion since it increased in num- 
bers to the extent that part of the 
herd faced starvation and the forage 
and timber on their range was seri- 
ously damaged by over-grazing. A 
joint investigation by the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Arizona Game and Fish 
Commission revealed that it is nec- 
essary to reduce the number of deer 
in order to protect forage and tim- 
ber and to provide a natural condi- 
tion favorable to the maintenance of 
the herd. 

Only two deer may be killed by a 








Power Plan for Potomac 


General Edgar Jadwin, former chief of 
engineers of the United States Army, recom- 
mended in his report on power development 
of the Potomac River that a permit be granted 
for water power development, according to 


hunter under the agreement, only one 
of which may be a male. Hunting 


taken by Congress. At the same time Con- 
gress ordered the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, army engineers and 
the Federal Power Commission to submit re- 
the possibilities for developing 
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ports on 


licenses will be issued by the State Game 
Commission and an additional license at a 
fee of $1.50 must be obtained from the Forest 
Service, which will administer and regulate 
the hunting. 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 
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{ Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE 
rs LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
; WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
3 % Do you know the thrill of coming upon these 
#4 marks in the wilds? Of recognizing them? 
gen, Z Of following them with gun or camera? 
4 “ll Let this master woodsman tell you how to 
read the marks beasts leave behind them, 


for you to trail. 


Are your eyes 
really as strong and accurate as you think? 
Have you ever tried this interesting Rabbit- 
Test? It is only one among thousands of 
valuable helps to the woodsman, hunter and 


with which these books are + j } 
\s ONEERING PONE ES 
afl ne 


How well do you see? 








outdoor man 
crowded, 
woe 


THE LIBRARE 


THE LIBRARE 


Scenes like these are the very essence of 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby rac- 
coon being spanked up a tree by his mother. 
It is one of over 1450 drawings and photo- 
graphs contained in this set of books cover- 

\ 


ing every phase of outdoor life. 


All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is con- 
tained in these six books. Here are definite instructions for finding 


4 





natural foods. 
animal tracks. 
fire circle. 


into wild country. First aid treatment. 


Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and 
Games to be played in camp. Pastimes for the camp- 
Lists of necessary equipment for long or short excursions 


What to do if you lose your 


way. A veritable college course in the school of nature! 


OW good a woodsman are YOU? 
Are you at home in big timber, in 
the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 
This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving the 
utmost comfort on the trail or stream to 
the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc., etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting 
with both gun and camera. Indiancraft 





Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, we 
will gladly send the six volumes of The Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beautifully bound 
in National Blue Cloth and profusely illustrated 
with more than 1450 photographs and drawings 
by the author, for 5 days’ inspection. Return 
them at our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1 first payment, then $2 a month till a total of 
$11 has been paid, an astonishingly low price 
for books of such charm and worth. No risk. 
A world of pleasure awaits you. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


is full of the lore of the first and best of 
all woodsmen. Sign language, cere- 
monials, blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, 
stories of adventure, instructions for 
erecting water-proof shelters, living on 
the land, seeing with both eyes every- 
thing that is before you. Earth and Sky, 
weather forecasting, romance of the 
flowers and shrubs and trees. How to 
find your way by natural signs, “com- 
pass-golden-rod,” moss on trees, the stars 
at night. Contains maps of the heavens, 
etc., etc. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 


No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and 
pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge 
of the beauties and wonders of nature— 
flowers, trees, birds, small winged crea- 
tures, wild and domestic animals. 

He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians, 

Everyone who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information 
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and entertainment: Woodland lore, ad- 
venture tales, animal stories, Indian 
songs, dances, ceremonies, pioneer tales 
and specific instructions covering every 
phase of life in the open. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. S-1339 New York 


po----------------- 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. S-1339 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me for free ex- 
amination, The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 draw- 
ings and photographs by the author, and 
handsomely bound in National Blue Cloth. I 
shall either return the books within five days 
or send you ape $1 as first Ty then 
pach month till the full price of $11 has been 
paid. 
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cAnnouncing 


LACEY-FAIRCHILD 


combined air and ground service, 
covering the entire field of 


AERIAL FOREST SURVEYS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS 

SKETCHING — TYPE MAPS 
COMPLETE TIMBER REPORTS 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL | 
SURVEYS, INC. 

270 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


Timberland factors since 1880 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, Seattle, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, and elsewhere 











‘SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


| Beautiful stock now 
| ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


| LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


| Rutland Vermont 
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Goose 
Strap 
will hold 
your live 
decoys 


Patented Aug. 19, 1924 
Made with special leather equipped with rustless 
swivel and eyelet. 
Duck straps, $3.75 per doz.; $2.00 half doz. 
Goose straps, $5.70 per doz.; $3.25 half doz. 
Postage paid. Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W.B.DARTON,  Bowdoinham, Maine, R. F. D. No. 1 








Action Deferred on Cumberland 
Falls Project 

The case of the Cumberland Hydro- 
Electric Power Company, involving an ap- 
plication for the construction of a water 
power project at Cumberland Falls, Ken- 
tucky, was submitted to the Federal Power 
Commission at a meeting held on August 1, 
by the Chief Engineer of the Commission, 
Glen E. Edgerton, and action was deferred 
to a subsequent meeting. Two members of 
the Commission were present at the meet- 
ing, the Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
Chairman, and tke Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, the other member, 
was absent. 

The Commission also failed to act on the 
recent opinion of its Chief Counsel, Colonel 
Louis W. Call, in which he held that the 
Commission cannot refuse, solely on the 
ground that the proposed development would 
injure the scenic effects of Cumberland 
Falls, to issue a license to the Cumberland 
Hydro-Electric Power Company. 

Failure to take action in the Cumberland 
Fails case was reported to be due to the de- 
sire of individual members to make a per- 
sonal study of the whole case, and to dis- 
pose of the case at a full meeting of the 
Commission. 

The National Conference on State Parks 
has requested the Federal Power Commission 
to hold a public hearing on or about Septem- 
ber 1, on the water power project at Cum- 
berland Falls. 





North Carolina Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association will be held at Ash- 
ville September 12th and 13th. The chief 
subjects of discussion will be taxation and 
assessment of forest lands, forestry educa- 
tion, and State work in forestry. Governor 
Gardner; Axel H. Oxholm, director of the 
Wood Utilization Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; A. J. Maxwell, State 
Revenue Commissioner; and W. C. McCor- 
mick, regional director of the Southern For- 
estry Educational Project of The American 
Forestry Association, are among the speakers. 





Pak bak 


4 DUXBAK genuine pivot sleeves 
do free your arms. 
expanding game pocket in the 
coat suits you better. See your 
dealer, or write us. New book, 


““Serviceable Clothes,’’ FREE. 


40 Noyes St., 





Pakbak Hunting 
Coat, Patented 
Feb. 9, 1926 


Pakbak style 


Forestry Progress in Louisiana 

The Louisiana Division of Forestry will 
have $161,894.84 available in funds for next 
year’s work, according to W. R. Hine, State 
Forester. Of this sum, $38,000 will be con- 
tributed by private landowners, $43,000 by 
the Federal government, and the remaining 
$80,000, which comes out of the severance tax 
on forest products, will represent state ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Hine also stated that very satisfactory 
progress was made in fire protection work 
last year with a loss of less than four acres 
in every hundred, out of a total of 3,883,714 
acres of protected land and that the State for- 
est nursery will distribute more than one 
and a half million seedlings to the landown- 
ers at planting time this winter. 





Porto Rico Appoints Extension 
forester 

Charles Z. Bates has been appointed Ex- 
tension Forester in Porto Rico with head- 
quarters at Rio Piedras. In the beginning 
his work will be largely devoted to demon- 
stration planting of windbreaks and wood- 
lots for coffee planters. Mr. Bates gradu- 
ated from the Pennsylvania State School of 
Forestry, at Mont Alto, in 1918, and has been 
in Porto Rico during the past nine years. 
For five years he was Assistant to the In- 
sular Forester. 





Committee Appointed on Range 
Problems and Policies 

Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific 
Work in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has announced the appointment 
of a special committee of department special- 
ists to consider range livestock problems and 
research. “Important questions are arising 
regarding the work of the department in 
range livestock production,” said Dr. Woods. 
“This committee will review all projects 
bearing on the subject and will present a 
program for the cooperating bureaus. 

E. W. Sheets, chief of the animal hus- 
bandry division, will serve as chairman of 
the committee. Other representatives of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are: V. V. Parr, 
in charge of beef cattle investigations in co- 
operation with western range States; D. A. 
Spencer, in charge of sheep and goat in- 
vestigations; Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, the de- 
partment’s principal authority on _ stock 
poisoning by plants; Dr. C. D. Lowe, exten- 
sion specialist in animal husbandry; and 
W. H. Black in charge of beef cattle investi- 
gation. 

William R. Chapline, inspector of grazing 
in charge of range research, and C. L. For- 
sling, director of the Great Basin Experi- 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah, will represent 
the Forest Service. 

Bureau of Plant Industry representatives 
are: E. C. Chilcott in charge of Dry Land 
Agriculture; John M. Stephens, supervisor 
of the northern group of field stations, with 
headquarters at Mandan, N. D.; and John- 
son T. Sarvis, associate agronomist at 
Mandan. 
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The Bureau of Economics 
representatives are: Dr. C. L. Harlan, senior 
statistician, crop and livestock reports; C. 
G. Randell, agricultural economist, special- 
izing in economic cooperation; J. K. Wallace, 
market specialist in livestock standardiza- 
tion; and H. N. Homes, market specialist at 


Omaha, Nebraska. 


Agricultural 





Forest Preserve in Kentucky 


The Isaac W. Bernheim Foundation of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has received title to 
13,100 acres of land in Bullitt and Nelson 
Counties, Kentucky, to be developed into a 
natural park. This park will be a sanctu- 
ary for all types of wild life and a demon- 
stration of forest management. A forty- 
seven foot lookout tower has been erected 
with telephone lines connecting to various 
parts of the area. Thirty-five miles of for- 
est fire lanes have been cut in connection 
with the development of a plan for pro- 
tection. 

The foundation has been established by 
Isaac W. Bernheim of Denver, Colorado, 
and is headed by Charles F. Huhlein, of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Ronald B. Craig is 
chief ranger in charge of the area and pro- 
poses to have the tract ready to open to the 
public within a year. 





Forest Tax Program Hits Snag in 
New Hampshire 


A group of forest tax bills, representing a 
carefully developed plan to promote forestry 
in New Hampshire by relieving timberlands 
of the present excessive burden of annual 
taxes, are being held up temporarily at least, 
pending a decision of the State Supreme 
Court as to their constitutionality. 

The bills, four or five in number, were 
introduced by the Interim Tax Committee 
and were necessary in order to put into 
operation an exemption of standing timber 
where the land owners elect to accept a ten 
per cent severance tax when cutting is done. 
In order to raise funds to reimburse towns 
for their losses on account of timber exemp- 
tions and not increase the general tax burden, 
there were two revenue bills, one the tax 
on electric franchises and the other a per- 
sonal income tax. An equalization bill pro- 
vided for handling and distributing the funds 
received from the revenue measures in such 
a way that the towns would not suffer losses 
on account of timber exemptions. 

A decision handed down by the State Su- 
preme Court in the Eyers case, that the ex- 
emption of manufacturing plants by towns 
was unconstitutional, raised the question of 
the constitutionality of the forest tax pro- 
gram. The bills, which had passed the 
House but not the Senate, were referred to 
the Supreme Court for a decision. If the 
measures are constitutional a special session 
or the next regular session will be in a posi- 
tion to pass the necessary laws; if the deci- 
sion is unfavorable the constitution will have 
to be amended or some new plan will have 
to be devised. 


Kleanbore | 


A new 


record 











T THE Eastern Small Bore Championship 
at Sea Grit, N. J., a majority of the indi- 
vidual and team contests, and 33 out of 53 


“possibles” at 100 yards 
squaded matches, were 
ton Ammunition. 


Mr. George B. Sheldon 
Rifle Club, competing in 


with his side-kick, A. G. Vail of the same Club, 
recorded 2 “possibles”’ at 100 yards, the one 
shown here being a “perfect possible” of 10 
V’s—conclusive evidence of the extreme ac- 
curacy of Remington Kleanbore Cartridges. 


Furnished in all rim and center fire sizes. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 


emington, 





100 yards 


in all the re-entry and 
made with Reming- 


of the Poughkeepsie 
the 2-man team match 


New York City 
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DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





“Sagebrush or snow- 


bank—ANYWHERE!” 


VERY night a regular banquet of sleep! 

Comfortable as a hibernating bear. All 

the good, pure outdoor air you can 
breathe. That’s what your Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe will give you. 

Still nights of brilliant starlight, silver fog 
or velvet darkness; breezy nights and nights 
of booming winds. Mild or stormy, cool or 
snapping cold. Always with proper shelter 
you have camp-fire comfort all night long 





For your Woods Arctic is 
the world’s lightest and warmest bedding for 
camp, cabin, sleeping porch and outdoors. 
Guaranteed completely satisfactory. 


without the fire. 


Ask your dealer today. If not supplied, 
please write to us. [Illustrated folder sent 
FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 1905 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Master of the 


Ti Trails &./ 
oughest Irails ©.’ 
iM a 
“I have worn my Bergmann boots for Ne 
seven weeks steady walking over |}? 
blasted rock, in sharp shale, and in 7@\\\~ 
some of the roughest country I ever ~X \\ 
saw. My feet are never tired or sore.” . 
—James Howell, Sierraville, Calif. 


. £- 2°86 6 62 8 @ 


Bergmann Springsoles combine 

rugged power, armor-like protection, and a 
natural springiness that carries the feet forward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. ‘‘Springsoles’’ 
have one-piece sole with a heel construction 
which cannot catch or break off. Soles have a 
remarkable flexibility of action that serves as a 
spring on the feet and swings 
them ahead without fatigue. 
Made from finest leather. Soft, 
= tops. Full grain bel- 
ows tongue. Army studs for 
easy lacing. Five models $16.50 
to $25.00. All sizes in 12 and 
16 inch heights (14 inch on 
order). Sold by sporting goods 
and shoe stores, or order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 








Write to Dept. F-2 for 
Springsole catalog with prices 
and foot- measuring chart. 


eBERGMANN 
Fpringsolkg BOOT 


The Most Powerful Shoe in Americas” 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FOR- 
ESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DE- 
STROYED BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES 
AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











Just Out! 


PRINCIPLES OF FOREST 
ENTOMOLOGY 


By Samuet A. GRAHAM 
Associate Professor of Forest Ento- 
mology, University of Michigan ; 
Agent, U. S. Bureau of Agriéulture, 

Bureau of Entomology. 

HIS book shows the im- 

portance of forest entomol- 
ogy, describes the various in- 
sects and their effects, and 
outlines ways and means for 
the control of insects injurious 
to plants and trees. 

Examples discussed have 
been selected on the basis of 
their importance as pests. In 
so far as possible, representa- 
tive insects from different 





323 pages, 
6 x 9. 
149 illus. 
$3.50, 


parts of North America have postpaid. 
been used. 
~~" "FREE EXAMINATION™ ~~" 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York | 
| You may send me on 10 days’ approval—Graham— 
| PRINCIPLES OF FOREST ENTOMOLOGY, $3.50 I | 
agree to pay for the book or return it postpaid within 
| 10 days of receipt. | 
| Signed piiiotinnedes . Anindanscintensii iain a 
(Please Print) | 
| Adaress eae ads . = 
| official SD i ieccipelsciccash png seaplane ‘ | 
| Name of Company epsilon | 
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‘FORESE 


Post-Bag 


Our daily post-bag 
continues to overflow 
with enthusiastic com- 
ment on the August is- 
sue—the special Na- 
tional Parks number. 
The reception it has 
had is proof positive 
of the already wide and rapidly growing in- 
terest in these great public possessions. One 
of the most gratifying of the many messages 
was a wire from “Steve” Mather, former 
Director of the National Park Service, known 
and loved as the “father of the Parks” and 
who, more than any other one man, is re- 
sponsible for their splendid success. It read, 








in part: 

“Just received special Parks number. Con- 
gratulate you earnestly. The color work 
superb and very vivid.” 

And before leaving Washington for the 
West, the Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the magazine and the value of its 
contents, said: 

“T have had the pleasure of examining the 
August issue of AMERICAN FORESTS AND For- 
est Lire and am very much pleased with it. 
It is an admirable piece of work and of 
course all the officials in the Interior Depart- 
ment were delighted with the attention paid 
to this important Interior activity.” 

Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, internationally- 
known conservationist and former president 
of our Association, writes: 

“Congratulations on the fine August num- 
ber of the magazine.” 

Just gleaning here and there, we find— 
From Harold Cowan, New York City: 

“Compliments on the National Parks num- 
ber. It certainly is a winner.” 

And from Mary L. Hayward, of Mount 
Vernon, New York: 

“The National. Parks issue of our maga- 
zine seems to me the most beautiful I have 
ever seen. The pictures have been greatly 
admired and the articles as usual make one 
justly proud of the beauties of our country 
and the efforts made to conserve them.” 

Mrs. George B. Beale, writing from “Farm- 
lands,” in Maryland, says: 

I must congratulate you on this National 
Parks number. It is very interesting and 
beautiful—especially the colored pictures, and 
I have read it from cover to cover.” 

Judge Harrington Putnam, of Brooklyn, 
characterizes the issue as “A marked suc- 
cess” and wants additional copies, while 
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Platt-Forbes, Inc., 


Rutherford Platt, of 
writes: 
“You are all to be congratulated on the 


beautiful August issue. It is one of the best 
locking magazines that has ever come into 
this office. It will reflect a great deal of 
credit on the Association.” 

From the McFarland Publicity Service, at 
Harrisburg, comes the following from E. 
Fred Rowe: 

“The August issue is one of the most, if 
not the most, interesting numbers that I have 
seen. The color illustrations are superb, par- 
ticularly the one of the Waterfall in the 
Yosemite National Park. This picture is 
pretty nearly overshadowed by the editorial 


matter. Taking the number from start to 
finish it really is superb.” 
And “Bob” Yard—the Robert Sterling 


Yard so long and prominently associated 
with National Park matters, now Director of 
the National Parks Association—says of the 
August issue: 

“It is a beautiful magazine.” 

The Editor of the Universal Engineer, 
H. A. Hallenbeck, made everybody in the 
office happy with his enthusiastic letter: 

“I have just spent a delightful half-hour 
with the August issue and while the warm 
glow of that association still lingers, I am 
constrained to write and congratulate you 
upon the fine thing you have done in devot- 
ing this number to depicting the majesty, 
diversity and ineffable magnificence of our 
National Parks. 

“We do well to cherish and protect these 
priceless treasures, for in them America may 
yet find her soul. 

“To those who help in their preserva- 
tion and at the same time bring to the city 
shut-in a needed sense of his own relative 
unimportance, our gratitude should be pro- 
found. May your splendid efforts never 
cease.” 

And as we go to press, Roger Toll, Super- 
intendent of the Yellowstone National Park, 
wires that their supply of the special issue is 
exhausted and they want one hundred more 
copies. The magazine is making new friends, 
and, incidentally, so are the Parks! 

And, lastly, from the new Director of the 
National Parks, just as we go to press, comes 
this: 

“I am leaving Yellowstone today for Estes 
Park, and there has just come in, in the mail, 
the National Parks number of AMERICAN 
ForREsTs AND Forest Lire. I have just had an 
opportunity to glance through it only hur- 
riedly, but I want to take this occasion to com- 
mend you on the wonderful number you have 
turned out. It is certainly splendidly gotten 
up. Those that have seen it here are as much 
impressed with it as I have been.” 

(Signed) S. Horace M. ALBRIGHT. 
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Canada Shares United States 
Interest in Wild Life 


The Canadian government is keenly inter- 
ested in steps taken by the United States to- 
ward protection and encouragement of bird 
life within its borders, says a bulletin of the 
Natural Resources Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, because the greater 
part of the dominion’s migratory birds spend 
half their lives between the Canadian border 
and Mexico. 

W. W. Cory, Deputy Minister of the In- 
terior, frequently attends conferences on this 
subject south of the boundary. During these 
visits he has taken occasion to point out the 
necessity, not only of offering game birds of 
the two countries adequate protection from 
hunters, but also of discovering the causes 
and, possibly, the cures of the diseases which 
periodically fall upon them. 

Ruffled grouse often disappear almost com- 
pletely even when not hunted and other 
classes of birds and many mammals are also 
subject to wide fluctuations in their num- 
bers. Mr. Cory believes the reasons for such 
variations should be studied and holds the 
opinion that pollution of waters by oil off the 
seaboards, and even on the high seas, has 
resulted in spoiling the feeding grounds of 


many wild fowl. 





Lake States Oppose Water 
Diversion 


The attorneys-general of the six states 
bordering on the Great Lakes recently pre- 
sented a memorial to President Hoover urg- 
ing that he withhold approval of any plan 
for developing the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way that would contravene the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Chi- 
cago drainage case. 

The memorial states that diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes in excess of 1,000 
cubic feet per second would impose an un- 
necessary burden upon lake-borne commerce 
by reducing the level of the lakes and that 
such excess is not necessary to permit the 
utilization of a nine-foot channel from Lake 
Michigan to the Mississippi river. 

“Any consideration of the problem,” the 
memorial states, “must take account of the 
improper uses which have been made by the 
sanitary district of this diverted water for 
sewage purposes and power purposes and 
every plan which is presented for the de- 
velopment of lakes to gulf navigation must 
be considered with the knowledge that the 
interests of the sanitary district are not pri- 
marily navigation interests. In the records 
of these litigations it is shown that the 
waterway proposed to be constructed by the 
State of Illinois is expected to yield to the 
State an annual $2,000,000 profit from 
water power while the sanitary district of 
Chicago at the same time is to make an 
annual profit of $1,000,000 from this use of 
diverted water for power purposes.” 
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Here are three good reasons 


BASS 
Moccasins 


are the choice of experienced 
- hunters— 








They have been built by outdoor foot- 
wear specialists since 1876. 

They are scientifically made from the . 
choicest of waterproofed leathers that 
are exceptionally durable and retain 
their soft pliability even after contin- 
uous wetting. 

They are True Moccasins—assuring 
absolute foot comfort under all condi- 
tions. You ought to have a pair. 


For Sale by Most Dealers 
at Reasonable Prices. 


| WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


G-HBass & Co. 


40 Main Street 
.. Wilton Maine 


passormeromences 





























FOR SALE 
3000-Acre Timber Tract and Game Preserve 


We are offering for immediate sale this forest-covered tract with extended views 
into four states. This desirable property lies along the top and slopes of Cacapon 
Mountain near Berkeley Springs, West Virginia; the Potomac and Great Cacapon 
Rivers, the newly improved State Highway and B. & O. Railroad. The entire 
acreage is in a compact body and has an average elevation of 2000 feet. It is 
covered by a thrifty growth of timber ranging from 15 to 40 years. From points 
along the broad, level mountain top may be had attractive building sites with acres 
of rich loamy soil. There is an abundance of game such as quail, pheasant, wild 
turkey, rabbit, squirrel and deer. 


This property is ideal for a game preserve, summer camp or home, or as an in- 


vestment. 


It is priced right at $30,000. 


THE L. S. SCOTT CORPORATION 
Successors to 
H. W. HILLEARY 
815 15th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Branch Offices: 


Middleburg, Va. Lynchburg, Va. 


Charlottesville, Va. 
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Anchor Fence Surrounding Game Preserve of 
Walter C. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


TRONG, heavily _ gal- 
vanized fences of all 
types for every purpose. With 
or without barbed-wire top. 


Thirty-five years of manufac- 
turing and erecting experi- 
ence. Phone or write to the 
nearest Anchor Representa- 
tive for our catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Md. 

Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hart- 
ford, Houston, Los Angeles, Mineola, 

' .. Newark, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Shreveport. 

Representatives in other principal cities 

Consult Local Phone Directory 


NCHOR 
ences 












If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and guns. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 


75 West Street New York 
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FieLp Book oF NoRTH AMERICAN MAMMALS. 
By H. E. Anthony. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 1928. $3.50. 

Mr. Anthony, who is curator of the De- 
partment of Mammals at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, lists in this con- 
venient, pocket-size volume every known 
mammal north of the Rio Grande, from the 
giant grizzly bear to the bat and armadillo. 

There are descriptions of various species 
and subspecies, maps to show their geo- 
graphical range, and separate indexes giv- 
ing their Latin and common names. The 
1923 edition of Miller’s List of North Ameri- 
can Mammals was used as a basis for the list 
of scientific names, the material being 
brought up to date as much as possible. 
Many of the animals have no common names 
and, faced with this difficulty and with the 
knowledge that he might be criticized for 
his action, Mr. Anthony has coined names 
for some of them. 

The Field Book is designed for laymen 
and thus fills a need long felt. Of a neces- 
sity, considering the limitation of size, the 
material has been condensed to the nth de- 
gree, but the lists are complete and the infor- 
mation trustworthy. Nearly 1,500 species and 
subspecies are catalogued, and the volume 
includes thirty-two colored plates and one 
hundred seventy-five photographs, pen and 
ink sketches and maps.—A. C. 

In PENN’s Woops—Issued as Bulletin 31 of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, and compiled 
under the direction of Henry W. Shoemaker 
and Joseph S. Illick, State Forester, this 
booklet is a guide to the recreational oppor- 
tunities offered by the State Forests of Penn- 
sylvania. It describes, locates and gives in- 
formation of historical interest concerning 
the State Forest parks, public camps, State 
Forest Monuments and other special scenic 
features in the great area of forest land now 
under state ownership. 





MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULAR No. 45, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, entitled Forestry 
Clubs for Young People, is by Marie F. 
Heisley. Possibilities for forestry instruction 
through the 4-H Clubs are being encouraged 
by the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts, the Girl Reserves, the Camp Fire 
Girls and the DeMolay Boys. Activities in 
Wisconsin, Louisiana, Maryland and Wash- 
ington are described. 


FourTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 1927-1928. 


The report is dedicated to James Oliver 
Curwood, who was one of the Commission- 
ers of the Department of Conservation from 
January 1, 1927, until August 13, 1927. The 
report is an attractive book describing the 
various activities in the Department of Con- 
servation, which includes forestry, parks, 
fisheries, game, the land economic survey 
and the geological survey. 


“The Smoker’s Code,” printed on cards three 
and a quarter by six inches, gives rules re- 
garding smoking and on the back statistics 
and Federal fire laws. These cards are 
printed by the United States Government 
Printing Office and are available for distri- 
bution in the western states. 


“Grow Sawlogs” and “Eight Points About 
Timber” are two leaflets on forestry which 
are being distributed by the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Arkansas College of Agriculture 
at Little Rock. 


The National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of the Department of Commerce has 
compiled an illustrated booklet describing 
1,200 useful articles that can be made of 
second-hand boxes and odd pieces of lumber. 


HANDBOOK OF MICROSCOPICAL TECHNIQUE. Ed- 
ited by C. E. McClung, Professor of Zo- 
ology and Director Zoological Laboratory, 
University of Pennsylvania. Paul B. Hoe- 
ber, Inc. New York. Price, $8. 


Twenty-four experts in the various fields 
of microscopic technique have contributed the 
chapters which make up this thoroughgoing 
volume. Dr. McClung, who has edited it, 
has so arranged the material that both the 
novice and experienced worker will find it 
valuable. 

The text is divided into two parts. Part I, 
by Dr. McClung, outlines approved methods 
for the inexperienced worker; Part II, the 
major portion of the volume, describes in de- 
tail methods for the skilled investigator. A 
clever system of cross-reference makes pos- 
sible the elimination of unnecessary repeti- 
tions. The different methods of preparing 
slides are described step by step, in practical 
fashion, and these methods cover the fields 
of bacteriology, biology, botany, cytology, em- 
bryology, histology and pathology. 
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Historical methods and bibliography are 
eliminated except when discussion is essen- 
tial to clarity of the text. Among the con- 
tributors are such eminent men and women 
as Dr. Florence Sabin, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute; Dr. Wilder Penfield, Professor of 
Neurological Surgery, McGill University ; 
Ulric Dahlgren, of Princeton; Dr. Chester 
H. Heuser, of Johns Hopkins University, and 
Dr. Frederic Parker, Jr., Boston City Hos- 
pital—aA. C. 





“Open Seasons for Game, 1929-30” is the 
title of a poster issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the guidance 
of hunters, sportsmen, game-law officials, and 
others in the United States and Canada in- 
terested in hunting seasons and the conserva- 
tion of wild life. This poster is. published 
annually and is intended primarily for dis- 
play in public buildings, chiefly in second 
and third class post offices in important water- 
fowl States. 





AMERICAN Civic ANNUAL, edited by Harlean 
James, published by the American Civic 
Association, Inc., Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. Price $3.00. 

The American Civic Annual is the reali- 
zation of a dream of the founders of the 
American Civic Association. Miss James’ 
personality is reflected in the wide range of 
subjects and the list of authors of authority 
whose presentations are in the nature of a 
symposium. Sixty-five papers grouped under 
the following headings constitute the bulk of 
the book: Scenic and Recreation Lands, Scenic 
and Forest Lands, The Better Homes Move- 
ment, The Federal City, and Regional Plan- 
ning Progress with Special Reference to the 
States, Cities and Towns. The book will 
serve as a valuable source of reference to 
many people.—G. H. C. 

THE Fur ANIMALS OF LouISIANA. By Stanley 
Clisby Arthur. Issued as Bulletin 18 by 
the Department of Conservation of the 
State of Louisiana, New Orleans. 

This work, which has been three years in 
the making, is an extremely interesting and 
comprehensive survey of this important in- 
dustry in Louisiana. As the chief fur-pro- 
ducing territory on the North American con- 
tinent, one is impressed by the fact that Lou- 
isiana’s annual fur crop exceeds in value the 
yearly combined gold and silver output of 
Alaska. Mr. Arthur is Director of the Divi- 
sion of Wild Life of the State Department 
of Conservation and a well-known authority 
in this field. In tracing the very definite 
influence furs and the trade in furs have had 
on the destiny of man, he takes us through the 
pages of history from the Stone Age forward. 
Most interesting facts with regard to the 
earliest establishment of the four important 
fur-trading centers on the North American 
continent, of which New Orleans was one, 
are given. The author says that, popular be- 
lief to the contrary, the English “adventurers” 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company were not the 


original fur traders of North America but 
that the French, who settled this north land, 
hold this distinction and it was under the 
French regime that it flourished, fell, and rose 
again. The author follows his fascinating 
historic discussion with twenty-one chapters, 
devoted to the fur industry of today. In 
these he gives the complete life history and 
important related facts regarding fifteen of 
the leading fur-bearers, supplemented by 
chapters covering fur farming, trapping, 
ecology of muskrat lands, grading fur pelts, 
skinning, curing, and shipping furs in Lou- 
isiana.—L. M. C. 





The Aeromotor Company, 2500 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers of 
steel fire towers, engines and pumps, is dis- 
tributing an interesting new fire-tower book- 
let. The booklet is the first of its kind and 
is of interest to everyone concerned with for- 


est fire protection. 





Axe MANuAL of Peter McLaren. Published 
by Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 84 pages with illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Instructions on the care and use of an axe. 
How to sharpen one and how to hang it are 
fallowed by pointers on chopping and a de- 
tailed description of the felling of a tree. 
Of particular interest to leaders of Boy 
Scouts or other groups of young people are 
the chapters describing chopping contests and 
other sporting activities with axes.—G. H. C. 





Get into this garment 


and double your outdoor fun 


IHE Hirsch-Weis Stag idea is taking the 
country. It’s the best combination of body 
protection and body freedom ever seen. Good 
looking, too! Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t 
penetrate. And yet—the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed 
waterproof. Warmer than a coat. Freedom of arm movement 
like a shirt. Eight roomy pockets—onelarge game pocket across 
back. Double sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon 
all-wool flannel. Builtfor a life of action in the great outdoors. 
If your dealer can't supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price $12.50, 
postage paid, or send a illustrated catalog showing Stags in 
actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. F-2. 
Portland, Oregon. 





COLORS 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brownand Black. PLAIN : For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 














and independent business for themselves. 





Va., by Thomas Jefferson. 





HUSKY Young and 
Middle-Aged Men Needed 


Make tree surgery your profession. Dignified, healthy, uncrowded and lucrative. 
But you must be expert. And to be expert you must learn. Van Yahres School of 
Tree Surgery is now booking enrollment in their Fall 1929 intensive training course. 
This course covers everything about trees, surgery, spraying, pruning, planting, feeding, 
etc., everything a tree surgeon must know to become an expert. Van Yahres trains 
by actual work on trees. He utilizes the latest and most successful methods. 


acinomae 








Many who complete the course will have the opportunity to join the Van Yahres 
organization in the field, or as district representatives, backed by national advertising. 


Many tree surgeons locate in their own home towns and soon build a profitable 


Van Yahres-trained men are always in great demand. They were selected to save 
valuable old trees in Central Park and the 150-year-old Lindens planted at Monticello, 





For further information, address 





Van Yahres School of Tree 
Surgery 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
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9 
Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 


LL Bulbs, Plants and Seeds 

which should be planted in the 
Fall are listed in this book. The 
beautiful Roses which we have pre- 
pared specially for Fall planting 
are pictured and described. Also 
the Spring-flowering Bulbs, among 
which are some choice importa- 


tions. 












Mailed early in September to cus- 

tomers of record. If you are not 

on our list, write for copy and 

mention American Forests and For- 
est Life. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


High-type men to sell Tree Surgery or large Tree- 
moving services for our rapid-growing concern Fine 
opportunity for future advancement. Write, stating 
qualifications and experience, to 
THE LILLY TREE SURGEONS, INC., 

Rye, N. Y. 











ill’s Evergreens 


Every kind-—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 





Box 501 Evergreen Specialists Dundee, Ill. 





Municipal Forest Planted in 1896 
Paying for Itself 


As far back as 1896 the city of Little 
Falls, New York, was purchasing lands with 
the view of ultimately controlling the water- 
sheds of the neighboring Spruce and Beaver 
Creeks. Today the water supply of this city 
of 14,000 population is protected by municipal 
ownership of 4,003 acres of land at the head- 
waters of the two creeks, writes R. R. 
Fenska, of the New York State College of 
Forestry. 

Up to 1927, 1,200 acres of mature timber 
was in a very nearly virgin forest of spruce, 
balsam, fir, hemlock, yellow birch, maple, 
and beech. In 1926, under the direction of a 
forester, 5,000,000 board feet of timber, in- 
cluding both softwoods and hardwoods, was 
marked for cutting. This timber was so 
selected that its removal will not in any 
way impair the value of the area as a pro- 
tection forest. Logging began in the fall of 
1927 and will continue until the spring of 
1929. The timber has been sold to a concern 
specializing in high-grade lumber for piano 
sounding boards. The revenue from the sale 
will reimburse the city for the purchase of 
the land and timber. 

The contract under which this timber is 
being cut is similar to the contracts under 
which the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture sells National 
Forest stumpage. Young reproduction already 
on the ground, together with the seed in the 
duff, will insure rapid regeneration on the 
areas left open by the cutting of merchant- 
able trees. To increase the percentage of 
spruce in the new stand all skidding and 
hauling roads will be planted in the spring 
of 1929 with spruce transplants. The 1,100 
acres of immature timber will be ready for a 
selection cutting in about twenty-eight or 


thirty years. 








pine at low prices. 


Inquire for prices on car lots. 


Norway spruce: 
12-18” XXX 


Scotch pine: 
18-24” XX 
White Spruce specimens: 


Each X indicates one transplanting. 








TREES THAT SAVE YEARS 


For hedging, screening, binding a slope, or planting a conspicuous hillside where 
immediate effect is desired, we can supply good-sized Norway spruce and Scotch 
We wish to sell about 20,000 of these trees for delivery be- 


tween August 15th and November Ist and are making the following low prices. 


A tee 2 SS Serer ere ere 
es ae fF Srrrrreee et teers 


12-18” XXX B. BB. .....cccecccecees 
16-24” XXX B. BB. ...ccceccccccvses 
ae OS 2 Ee 


nae 


nile 2 Ss OS | aes 
ee EM Si ak ov cnin cubis. oe cvcvinems cece’ 


10 100 1000 
tes $4.00 $36.00 $300.00 
12.50 80.00 700.00 
pee he Sl 18.00 140.00 
Lace ees 7.00 60.00 550.00 
ree 10.00 90.00 800.00 
ee ie 15.00 135.00 1100.00 
AAS 4.00 25.00 200.00 
vel eats 6.00 30.00 250.00 
serra ae 16.00 140.00 
20.00 175.00 


If you require any evergreens, shade or fruit trees, shrubs, vines or hardy plants 
and ferns please let us send you our catalog and quote you. We pay special atten- 
tion to native trees and plants for naturalizing. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 20% 3. PUTNEY, VERMONT 


























Ziegler Heads Economic Study of 
Southern Pine 


Professor Edwin A. Ziegler, formerly 
Director of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School, at Mont Alto, Pennsylvania, has ac- 
cepted a position with the United States 
Forest Service to take charge of an economic 
study of the southern pine industry. Mr. 
Ziegler reported for duty on July 15 and 
will make his headquarters with the South- 
ern Forestry Experimental Station at New 
Orleans. 





Vermont Timberland Owners 


Protect 480,000 Acres 


The report of the Vermont Timberland 
Owners’ Association for 1927-1928 shows that 
thirty owners cooperated with the state in 
protecting 483,404 acres of woodland. Their 
maximum assessment of one cent per acre, 
or $100 per year for the protection of 10,000 
acres, was so effectively administered that it 
may be possible during the next year to re- 
duce this to three-quarters of a cent per 
acre. 





Tax Deduction Allowed 
On Storm Damaged Trees 


A decision recently handed down by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, permitted Mary 
Cheney Davis, of Greystone Farms, Dover, 
Massachusetts, to deduct from her gross in- 
come the sum of $30,000, estimated damage 
to trees and shrubs on her estate during a 
wind, snow and sleet storm in November, 
1921. 

At the time of the storm her estate, com- 
prising about 280 acres, had been elaborately 
developed and landscaped over many years 
and the natural growth of trees and shrubs 
had been cultivated and supplemented by 
ornamental plantings of exotic species. The 
estate was valued at $110,000. 

During the five years following the storm 
a firm of tree experts was employed, at a cost 
of $7,534,50, to prune the trees and help 
restore them to their former condition. The 
firm estimated that complete restoration 
would have cost $30,000. Therefore, it was 
contended the estate had depreciated in value 
to $80,000 due to the storm alone. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Tax Appeals reverses 
its decision in a previous case in which, it 
was stated, the damage claimed was not 
sufficiently proved. 





Gillett Goes to Arkansas 


Charles A. Gillett, formerly Extension 
Forester in North Dakota, has accepted a 
similar position in Arkansas with the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Mr. Gillett received his 
Master’s Degree in Forestry at Cornell Uni- 
versity in June, 1929. His work as Exten- 
sion Forester in North Dakota is outstand- 
ing in the development of windbreak plant- 
ing campaigns. He reported for duty at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on August 1. 
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Fire “Swatter” Makes Appearance 

A fire “swatter” designed for use in brush, 
grass and creeping forest fires has been de- 
veloped especially for use in the South. It 
consists of a web or flap made of rubber 
treated belting, twelve inches wide by fifteen 
inches in length. The web is riveted to a 
shank which is driven into a five-foot hard- 
wood handle. It is designed to take the place 
of the pine top used throughout the south- 
ern states in beating out fires. 





Tappi to Visit Washington 

The technical association of the Pulp and 
Paper Institute will meet in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on three days, followed by a confer- 
ence in Washington. Their headquarters 
will be at the Wardman Park Hotel. Dur- 
ing their stay in Washington they plan to 
visit the Government Printing Offices, the 
District of Columbia Paper Mill and the 
Bureau of Standards. 


Virginia Chamber Considers 
Forestry 

Major LeRoy Hodges, of the Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, has announced that 
plans are being considered for a conference 
to discuss forestry and natural resources of 
Virginia at Richmond, November 15. The 
meeting will be held in cooperation with the 
Natural Resources Production Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


Dutch Elm Disease Hits England 
By E. P. KEELy 

The news, first made public some twelve 
months ago, that an elm tree near London 
had been found to be suffering from the 
dreaded Dutch elm disease (Graphium ulmi 
Schwartz) sent a thrill of horror through all 
who value the beauty of the English coun- 
tryside, and realized what it might mean if 
the disease got a firm hold. The elm is per- 
haps the most important shade tree in south 
England and hundreds of country houses 
would forfeit half their beauty with their 





avenues of aged elms. In parts of the coun- 
try loss of the elms would mean devastation. 

The Dutch elm disease, caused by a fun- 
gus that lives in discolored vessels in the 
wood, means death and mutilation. It is 
epidemic and incurable. During the past 
ten years it has run riot in Holland, Belgium 
and Northern France and become common 
in Germany. Wherever it has appeared, de- 
struction has followed. The British For- 
estry Commission took immediate steps to 
determine the extent to which the plague had 
spread in England and have now reported 
that it is widespread throughout the coun- 
try. So firm is the grip of the disease that 
there is little or no hope of eradicating it 
even by drastic methods. Merely to check 
its progress will be difficult. 

Trees between the ages of fifteen and 
forty years are most susceptible to attack, 
but older elms can also become infected and 
even nurseries are not altogether immune. 
The first external sign is a discoloration and 


withering of the leaves in the crown of the 
tree or at the tips of the branches, followed 
by almost immediate defoliation. What ren- 
ders control of the disease particularly difh- 
cult is the fact that it is frequently far ad- 
vanced before any external signs make their 
appearance, the only means of identification 
being to take a cross section, which shows 
one or more rings of dark brown spots in 
the youngest wood, close to the bark. 

Every species of elm at present cultivated 
in Western Europe is susceptible to the dis- 
ease but no other kind of tree is attacked. 





Girl Fire Fighters 

Eighty Campfire Girls, appropriately 
dubbed “the middy blouse brigade” by State 
forest rangers, have been singled out by 
State Forester M. B. Pratt of California, for 
special commendation as a result of their 
success in combating a fire which started in 
the timber belt near their Sevada County 
Camp. 

Mobilized as an emergency fire-fighting or- 
ganization the eighty girls fought and con- 
quered the blaze with “the weapons at hand,” 
according to Pratt. When State Ranger W. 
F. Sharp arrived on the scene he found a 
bloomed-clad troop of girls beating out the 


final trace of fire with their middy blouses. 

















IRIS COLLECTION 


Beginners’ Collection: 6 plants for 50¢ 

We have assembled a collection, in- 
cluding a half-dozen different types 
and colors, no two of which will be 
alike. Each plant will be plainly la- 
beled, so that you can tell what vari- 
ety it is, in case you want to order 
more of the same variety. The six 
strong plants will be sent to you, Par- 
cel Post charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 50¢. 


Peony-Lovers Collection 


We have made a collection of three 
good peonies, viz: 

Fextiva Maxima, white 

Formosa, pink 

Felix Crousse, red 


Each one is the very best of its 
color at a medium price, and at our 
regular price would cost you $1.85. 
We will make you this collection post- 
paid for $1.65. 

Ask for our Descriptive Catalog of Hardy 


Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens and Roses 


BOYD NURSERY COMPANY 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Make your plans now for Fall Planting 








Send for 


your 


copy 
of this 


book ... 


T tells you how to end the dust 
nuisance on drives, bridle paths, 
walks, tennis courts, and other out- 
door surfaces. 


Ask for Booklet 5757 


and it will be sent promptly without 


7 Sp charge. 


AY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Flake 77% -80% 


40 RECTOR STREET 


SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 


by The Solvay Process Company 
NEw YORK 
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“Trim Your Trees 
Carefully’’ 


Tue Bartiett No. 1 R— 





It is de- 


will cut a limb up to 14 
inches in diameter. Pole will 
Each trimmer 


not warp. 
fully warranted. 


6-ft. 
8-ft. 
10-ft. 
12-ft. 
14-ft. 
16-ft. 


Nol 


pole, 
pole, 
pole, 
pole, 
pole, 
pole, 


Tree TRIMMER has a com- 
pound lever head and is made 
with a drop-forged blade of 
bayonet steel which holds an 
edge like arazor and does not 
wound the bark. 

signed for heavy work and 


Each 


one piece $5.50 
one piece 5.80 
one piece 6.10 
one piece 6.45 
one piece 6.80 
one piece 7.20 


BARTLETT 
Manufacturing Company 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Narcissi—Peonies -—I rises 


Many choice varieties. 


Send for lists. 


Narcissus bulbs for naturalizing and for 
garden planting, mixture of many varie- 
ties, $3.30 per 100; $30.00 per 1,000, de- 


livered. 


Siberian irises—Snow Queen, Perry’s 
Blue, Distinction, Emperor, $1.00 post- 


paid. 
Peonies, 7, 


all different, 


all 


labeled, 


$2.00 postpaid. Mikado, the red Japa- 
nese peony, $1.00 postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 












Aside 


“Dual-Purpose Trees” 


from producing an 
abundance of the finest nuts, 
our grafted nut trees make ideal 


specimens for the lawn or home grounds. 


Send for our catalogue of hardy nut trees 
today, and plan now for your fall planting. 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 


LANCASTER, PA. 


P. O. BOX 527 















quotation. 


5,000,000 Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants 
Northern Minnesota grown, hardy 
and healthy 
Please submit your want list for 


Catalog mailed free. 


Samples of any one variety for 10c. 


LUDVIG MOSBAEK 
* Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. 














WOHLERT! Oriental Piavensing Teses 
pre cAmerica’s Finest Collections 
5 ao Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A.E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








Dawes Arboretum Is Established 
In Ohio 


Dawes Wood, a 293-acre tract of forest 
land in Central Ohio, has been set aside by 
Mr. and Mrs. Beman G. Dawes, of Colum- 
bus, for the creation of an arboretum and 
Hall of Fame in which the memorials to 
celebrated Americans will be living trees 
planted by the celebrities themselves. <A 
deed filed recently in the Licking County 
court house, creates a_ self-perpetuating 
board of trustees to govern the tract and su- 
pervise its improvement by the planting of 
hundreds of species of native and foreign 
trees. 

Under the plan of its founders, the Dawes 
Arboretum would become a national shrine 
and the most authentic source of informa- 
tion regarding the men whose memorial trees 
are planted there. Data about the differ- 
ent celebrities as well as information about 
the many different trees would be housed in a 
library building erected on a great hill domi- 
nating the wood. 

A number of famous men already have 
planted trees in the Hall of Fame. Among 
them are Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and a brother of 
the founder; James M. Cox, thrice governor 
of Ohio; Major General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, chief of staff of the United States 
Army and commander of the famous Rain- 
bow Division during the World War; Major 
General James G. Harboard, chief of staff 
of the A. E. F., and Major General T. Q. 
Ashburn. Ban Johnson, baseball idol, has 
planted a tree commemorating the national 
sport, and Joy Morton has planted a tree in 
memory of his father, J. Sterling Morton, 
founder of Arbor Day. 

A unique feature of the arboretum will be 
a projected guide to aviators. Trees of con- 
trasting foliage will be so planted in an open 
space as to spell out Dawes Wood, when 
viewed from high altitudes. 





Report Big Crop of Pine Seeds 


Reports from various parts of the South- 
ern Coastal Plain indicate that long leaf pine 
and slash pine will bear an unusually big 
crop of seeds this autumn. Foresters have 
indicated that this will be the biggest seed 
crop since 1922. Heavy crops of pine cones 
occur at intervals of five to seven years. 





Reckford to Manage Izaak Walton 
League 


M. K. Reckford, of Washington, D. C., has 
been named general manager of the Izaak 
Walter League of America, to succeed the 
late Fred H. Doellner. Mr. Reckford is a 
graduate of the University of Maryland and 
has served with the Red Cross as National 
Director of Disaster Relief Field Opera- 


tions. 
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Utah Has Extension Forester 


Charles M. Genaux, formerly assistant in 
forestry at the Washington State College, 
has been appointed Extension Forester of 
Utah. Mr. Genaux is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and the Pennsylvania State 


Forest School. 





Record for Municipal Tree 
Planting 


Twenty-three cities and towns in Penn- 
sylvania planted 309,750 forest trees, sup- 
plied by the Department of Forests and 
Waters during 1928, a record that has not 
been surpassed since this work was inaugu- 
rated thirteen years ago, Secretary Charles 
E. Dorworth has announced. Many towns 
and cities own park, forest and waste land 
within and outside the municipal limits, Mr. 
Dorworth stated, which are suited to tree 
planting, and the benefits of improving exist- 
ing woodlands and reforesting unused areas 
are being appreciated more and more. Since 
1919 a total of nearly 2,000,000 trees have 
been furnished for this purpose to sixty-three 
different municipalities. 





Reforestation of Marginal Lands 
Urged by Secretary of Agriculture 


Diversion to timber growing of certain 
marginal lands now being farmed at a loss 
is advocated as a measure contributing to 
farm relief by Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde. 

In writing to a Pennsylvania farmer- 
engineer in reply to an inquiry similar to 
others received from many parts of the 
country, the Secretary has pointed out the 
practicability of extending forestry practice 
at a profit to lands which, though best suited 
to timber growing, are adding to surplus pro- 
duction of agricultural crops at a loss. 

It was pointed out that extension of for- 
estry to marginal and submarginal lands 
will not only be a practical measure of farm 
relief but will at the same time increase fu- 
ture supplies of wood and contribute to soil 
conservation and flood prevention. 

“It would undoubtedly be good economics,” 
Secretary Hyde said in part, “to divert to 
profitable timber growing such marginal agri- 
cultural lands as are best suited for forest 
purposes and are now being farmed at a 
loss. The encouragement of such conver- 
sion would be sound public policy. Not only 
would it result in a greater return to the 
labor and capital employed, but in addition 
it would contribute permanently to agricul- 
tural stability and prosperity. Such con- 
version of use would help solve the prob- 
lem of our future supplies of forest products 
and would contribute to soil conservation 
and flood prevention.” 
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A Student Planter 
By Jessie M. LouNsBury 


In the spring of 1925 the students of 
Sandy Creek High School, at Lacona, New 
York, were offered young seedling trees of 
many kinds to plant on waste lands, merely 
for the paying of express charges. George 
P. Blount, a prominent lumberman of Lacona, 
and an ardent tree planter, sponsored the pro- 


ject. 





The author on a tour of inspection 


At the time of the offer very few of the 
students were especially interested in refor- 
estation, but, nevertheless, most of us ordered 
a supply of young trees. For my own part, 
and while just a freshman, I ordered twelve 
hundred white pine seedlings and twelve 
hundred Norway spruce. These were planted 
with the best possible care, under the direc- 
tion of men experienced in tree planting, on 
a hillside of gravel and clay loam. The little 
trees took root and made a good start. 

The following spring I ordered twelve 
hundred additional white pines, about two 
years old, and set them out with great care. 
They grew surprisingly fast—as did my in- 
terest in trees, especially reforestation. Many 
other students of Sandy Creek High School 
found pleasure in planting young trees, and as 
a result more than a hundred acres of waste 
land have been reforested in the township. 
Not only have the students become alive to 
the possibility in planting trees, but the whole 
town, stimulated by their work, has taken an 
active interest and many fine plantations are 
springing up in the vicinity. 





Girl Wins Forestry Contest 


Miss Ann Wilcox of Chenango County, 
New York, took first prize in a forest tree 
identification contest held in connection with 
the annual 4-H club field day at Ithaca, 
New York, June 26 to 28. Two thousand 
one hundred and forty six boys and girls 
from thirty-one counties were present and 
took part in the various activities. The for- 
estry contest consisted in correctly naming 
twenty-five forest trees located near Fernow 
Hall, headquarters of the Department of 
Forestry. Dean Fisher, of Wyoming, won 
second place, and Ira Tullock of Schenec- 
tady won third place in this contest. 

















Use an IRISH MOVER 
THE IRISH ORGANIZATION 


for your 


Tree Moving 





Patented and manufactured 
by CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 


The IRISH TREE MOVER is 


Built in several sizes—to handle trees from 6” to 30” in diameter. 

Especially designed to carry a large soil mass about the roots. 

Loading strain is exerted under and against the ball of earth, thereby avoiding 
undue strain on the tree trunk. 

20 square feet of steel cradle supports the soil and root mass while tree is being 
moved. 

Practically all steel construction. 

Rigs for lease or rental—with or without operators. 

Descriptive leaflet and price list on request. 


CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 


Arborists 
Branch 


418 E. 105th Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
COMPLETE ARBOREAL SERVICE 

















We want a few more cm 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in American Forests and Forest Life because 
the type of man who reads American Forests and Forest Life 
can appreciate the points involved in selling a high-type, 
nationally advertised tree service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line isnot necessary. To the men 
who qualify we offer an immediately worth-while income and 
every assistance and co-operation to grow with us at the rate 
we are growing. We have background and service developed to 
a degree which appeals at once to the high-grade clientele we 
serve. Write for details at once. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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RED (Norway) PINE 


Absolutely hardy and more free from insect pests than any other large 
evergreen. It is a fast grower, makes a shapely tree and thrives on a wide 
variety of soils. Perhaps the best and most popular tree for all purposes. 
We have some exceptional bargains. 


(100) (1000) 
12 to 18 inches, once transplanted.... $10.00 $80.00 
12 to 15 inches, twice transplanted... 15.00 125.00 


We also offer a special size for rough screens, where specimens are not desired. 
They are good, thrifty trees, evenly branched, but not lower than 3 feet from the 
ground. Many times transplanted, balled and burlapped. We offer these 8 to 10 
feet in height in carload lots at $750 per 100. (We estimate about 100 in a car.) 


Riga Scotch Pine 


Known among foresters as a type altogether superior to ordinary Scotch. Is 
long-lived; never makes a straggly growth, but is clean and straight. Needles 
do not turn yellow in spring. Branches are decidedly more red. 

We are offering Riga Scotch Pine for the first time in United States—all grown 


from selected seed from the Gulf of Riga district. 
(100) (1000) 


eS en ee $8.50 $60.00 
TS ee er eae 10.00 80.00 
At Last—A Bargain in 
HEMLOCK 


This superb evergreen is difficult to raise. Losses are usually heavy. This year, 
owing to a good crop, we offer the following prices: 


(100) (1000) 
3-year, 4 to & inch transplants «....cccccccccccescgecvcee $10.00 $60.00 
10 to: 15 tach, twice trameplanted «2... c ces ccccsccvesecces 50.00 395.00 


Kelsey’s Price List for Fall 


is now ready. Unusual offers in small evergreens, shrubs and trees are presented. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York City 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have recently been granted a permit from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, to ship White Pine to points outside of New England. THIS IS 
THE FIRST PERMIT OF THIS KIND TO BE GIVEN TO ANY COMMERCIAL NURSERY 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

White Pine shipped under this permit is guaranteed to be free from BLISTER RUST (or 
any other injurious disease or insect). 

We can now ship WHITE PINE into the following states: Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and the New England States. 

WHITE PINE Per 25 Per 50 Per 100 Per 1000 
ee A TED BS oan vc a sich cb anc vee ween ddan $1.50 $2.50 $4.00 $25.00 


All other evergreens can be skipped into every state. Write for price list. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
FRYEBURG - MAINE 
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National Park Ranger 
Cited for Heroism 


The first citation for heroism ever issued 
by the Department of the Interior was re- 
cently made by Secretary Wilbur in the case 
of Park Ranger Charles B. Browne, of the 
Mount Rainier National Park, in connection 
with his rescue work and recovery of bodies 
early in July when a party of mountain 
climbers fell into a crevasse at high altitude. 

“The party, consisting of six members,” 
says Secretary Wilbur in his citation, “while 
returning from the summit in adverse weather 
and fog conditions, fell into a crevasse with 
resulting injury to four and death to two. 
One member of the party succeeded in reach- 
ing Camp Muir, where Ranger Browne was 
on fire-lookout duty. Ranger Browne at once 
sent for assistance and, though improperly 
shod and without equipment for ice work, 
proceeded to the scene of the accident. 

“He was directly responsible for saving 
the life of one member of the party by 
assisting him to a point where he could pro- 
ceed to Camp Muir alone. Two other mem- 
bers succeeded in making their way to Camp 
Muir. Ranger Browne, without assistance, 
and in the face of a raging blizzard, returned 
to search for the two missing members. 

“After two hours of the most difficult and 
dangerous ice work, he found one of them, 
who was unconscious and apparently dying 
and from whom nearly all clothing had been 
torn. Ranger Browne made several at- 
tempts to carry this injured man up the steep 
ice slope but failed. Before leaving him to 
go for help he took precautions to keep him 
from further injury and to make him as com- 
fortable as possible. A rescue party later 
found the dead body of this mountain 
climber. 

“On the morning of July 7, Ranger Browne, 
at the head of a rescue party organized to 
search for the sixth member, and after ar- 
rival at the scene of the accident, refused to 
allow other members of the party to make 
the perilous descent into the crevasse. He 
was lowered to the ledge below by rope. He 
found the sixth member of the party dead 
and frozen, and after chopping the ice from 
the body attached a rope to it and it was 
raised to the top of the crevasse. 

“In performing the extremely hazardous 
duty described above, which was done at 
the risk of his own life, and in leading the 
rescue party, Ranger Browne displayed 
great courage, endurance, and resourceful- 
ness.” 





Conservation at Children’s Fair 


To foster a scientific interest in agricul- 
ture, nature study and conservation, a chil- 
dren’s fair will be held in New York City, 
October 11 to 17, under the auspices of the 
American Institute. More than $3,000 in 
prizes will be awarded for displays of wild 
flowers, gardens, conservation of forests and 
bird and animal life. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








Established 1866 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. ice line of 
Smee. Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
nd Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native ~ ee 


Catalog 
Long Distance, M4 key No. 1 


Viododendrons 








Collected and Nursery Grown 
Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 

OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 
Route 2; U. S. Route 611. Visitors welcome at any time. 














VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 


New London, Connecticut 


EVERGREEN NURSERY STOCK FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


PINE, SPRUCE, FIR, CEDAR 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
CENTRAL MAINE FOREST 

; NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 








Rhododendrons—Kalmias 
Azaleas—Our Specialty 
Send List of Wants for Prices. 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 











PEONIES : IRISES 


Le Cygne, Walter Faxon, Mikado, Kelway’s 

, Glorious and others of the world’s best 

peonies at attractive prices. 

Morning Splendor Iris, a leader, only $1.50 
Send name and address for catalog 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


J , * as e - 

We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 


Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
Will appreciate your orders whenever you need 


orchids. 
Send for Special List No. 81 











Bound Brook New Jersey 


DOEVILLE COLLECTION CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 


E. M. Buechly, 2 ¥Sreenvlle BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. LAGER & HURRELL 
’ - Duecnily, Ohio Gainesville, Georgia Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
EVERGREENS 

GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS acon yous Roane. with a fine Broad leaf Flowering S E E D S 
Or do your forest planting with our sturdy RHODODENDRON MAX. “ind MOUNTAIN LAUREL, FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
young stock. wt es 2 to fee 38 for $68; per gift $203 cue ‘MPS, My catalogue contains a complete 
Send for our descriptive price list today. for $15; 100, $55; SEEDLINGS, 6 to 18 in., $10 assortment of varieties 
PIEDMONT FORESTRY co per 100; HEMLOCK, 2 to 4 ft., 25 for $6; 100, 

° $20. Cash with Order. Send for a copy 


THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 

















FLOWERING "¥ixrspecimen 


Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; Lae 100 sdiateeecap tae ate $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 2 ft 5 ce ey 
Seedlings, 8-24 in., ‘per "sas Pi a 10.00 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100__ 18.00 
Holly, red-berried kind, 2-4 "ft., | ee 8.00 
Cash, please—-Write for car-lot prices 


THE FOREST EVERGREEN CO. 


P. 0. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 


Seeds for the Forest Nursery 
We buy and sell them 
F. W. SCHUMACHER 


P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 

















EVERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 








= EVERGREEN S = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 











For a half century producers 
of high-grade plant material 
in complete assortment. 


EGF. Nurseries 


mpi SONS INC. 


Springfield, NewJersey 





BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 














SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 





10 Karl Rosefield—Best Red ~_----.--~~-- $5.00 
1@ Couronne D’Or—White ~~~. --------- 2.50 
1¢ Tet @ Ril P ee 266... 2.50 

All 30 roots for $8.00 $10.00 


10 Peonies, all colors, our selection, $2.50 
Send for list of over 100 varieties 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 

R-3, Kansas City, Mo. 
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| ~=HAUCK 
Kerosene (- 3 S k t h € 


Weed Burners 


Burn weeds, just as they stand, green, 


on the stalk. Burn all vines, weeds and O Y e S te Y @ 


trash that harbor insects and disease. 
Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old 





Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 














methods. 
Send for Special Booklet the Association Will Be Answered in This 
. Column. If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 
Hauck Manufacturing Co. Self-Addressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 
143 Tenth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. company Letter. 
Question: Of what species was the his- which these trees bear to the hemlocks and 
FIGHT FOREST FIRES toric Charter Oak and when was it de-_ to the yew. 


WITH stroyed ?—F. L. M., District of Columbia. 


AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 76F ANSWER: The Charter Oak was a white 


AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. oak (Quercus alba) and stood on the north- 
Branch: 176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. crn slope of the Wyllys Hill in Hartford, 
Connecticut, on the south side of what is 





now called Charter Oak Avenue. The trunk 





A FOREST SAVED— was twenty-five feet in circumference near 
—IS A FOREST RAISED : — , 

Fire control and prevention is an important the base. The tree was blown down by a 

branch of sound forest management. Protect gale August 21, 856, and a white marble 


your forests with adequate fire detection and R 
fighting equipment. slab marks the spot where it stood. 








QuEsTION: What causes the leaves of 


P. T. COOLIDGE many shade trees, particularly the hard 
CONSULTING FORESTER maples, to turn brown in mid-summer ?— 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS |_ £. P. C., Ohio. 
913 Nat'l Bank3l Central St., 1261 Bay St., se sal : — 5 
<iitee. Beds. Deuter, Meles Tosente Ont. ANsweR: The leaf burning is probably 
Norfolk, Va. caused by excessive transpiration of water 


P.T. COOLIDGE W.C. WHEELER on hot days. The dried area is usually at 








the edges and between the main veins, these 
being the portions farthest from the source 





EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS of the leaves’ water supply. Thrifty, strong 
Consulting and Operating Forester growing trees show the least injury, which 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City encourages some to believe that frequent 
watering during the summer and annual 


mulching or fertilizing will help. 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 





QUESTION: What is the meaning of Pseu- 








1887—FORTY-TWO YEARS OF PROGRESS—1929 dotsuga taxifolia, the Latin name for Doug- 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ; S 
TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION las fir?—C. L., Colorado. 


formerly F. J. Lewis-Mre. Co. 








Creosote Oil ° 
All Specifications ANSWER: The name was given by Doug- 

General Office—200 Madison Avenue, New York ~ : 
Chicago Office—2500 S. Robey Street las, a Scotch botanist of the 19th century, and 
Plants : “ . . 74 i ike-a- 
Newark, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Granite City, Ill. means False - hemlock - with-foliage-like-a 
urement, W.Va Citeesy, IL Deere yew,” because of the partial resemblance 





























MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the 
SUPERIOR NATIONAL FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of 
Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can cruise and camp 
undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, ex- 
plore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COM- 
PLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet 


and Information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO. 
WINTON . . : . : . MINNESOTA 


Spend September the most beautiful month of the year in the wilderness.” 
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Question: Can cedar apple rust on red 
cedars be controlled without destroying the 
cedars?—R. M., New York. 


ANSWER: Investigations have been started 
to answer the question, but thus far the sur- 
est means of control is to cut and destroy all 
cedars within a quarter mile of the apple 
orchard. Partial control is possible if all 
galls are cut from the cedars as rapidly as 
they appear. 


QUESTION: How many trees were planted 
in forest plantations last year in the United 
States >—H. E. §., Washington. 


Answer: The several State Forestry De- 
partments distributed and planted 68,565,291 
trees in 1928, Probably enough more were 
grown and distributed by nurseries and lum- 
ber companies to bring the total to about 
100,000,000 trees. 


QueEsTION: To what extent have the states 
progressed toward a system of permanent 
forest management?—G, A. P., Washington. 


Answer: At present there are thirty-eight 
states with some form of state forest organi- 
zations. This includes a state forester or 
similar officer. These organizations cooper- 
ate with the U. S. Forest Service to secure 
financial assistance for forest fire prevention, 
the growing and distribution of forest plant- 
ing stock, forest education, and special studies 
of forest problems. 





QuEsTION: How can one secure elk from 
the Government ?—S. H., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: H. P. Sheldon, Game Conserva- 
tion Officer of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
says: “All the eik available for disposal dur- 
ing the past season, which were on the pre- 
serves administered by this Bureau, have been 
removed from the ranges. 

“If you desire to obtain elk later on, kindly 
let us hear from you some time during the 
summer or early in the fall, at which time 
we shall be in a position to advise you re- 
garding elk we may have for disposal next 


season.” 
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A forestry promotion program was adopted 
at the meeting of the directors and the trade 
extension executive committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association at Long- 
view, Washington, August 9. 

The program urges “the need for pressure 
upon Congress to build up Federal appro- 
priation under the Clarke-McNary law to 
match those of certain states and private 
cooperators; urges that the study of forest 
taxation and forest insurance be carried on 
to completion with all possible vigor; and 
that special emphasis should be placed on the 
importance of initiating and pushing to com- 
pletion the whole program as contemplated 
by Congress under the McSweeney-McNary 
law.” The program includes the “develop- 
ment of a workable plan for stabilizing the 
lumber industry on the Pacific Coast in order 
to conserve the remaining supply of virgin 
timber from the rapid and unprofitable ex- 
ploitation to which it is now subjected, and to 
remove the deadening influence which the 
present situation imposes upon the spread of 
improved forest practices in other parts of 
the country.” 

The subject of commercial forestry is 
treated in the program as follows: 

“Lumber manufacturers should stand ready 
to extend their practice of commercial forestry 
as far and as fast as dependably ascertained 
economic facts and prospects will warrant. . . 
urges upon each timberland owner that he 
make or cause to be made a thorough eco- 
nomic study and careful analysis of the for- 
est growing possibilities of his land holdings 
and that, in his future program of land use, 
management or disposal, he be guided by the 
facts thus developed and by sound affirma- 
tive conclusions properly drawn.” 





Wiil Collect Fish in Baffin Land 


Dr. W. C. Kendall, ichthyologist of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has gone with the Mac- 
Millan expedition to Labrador and Baffin 
Land, for the purpose of making extensive 
collections of the fish life in that region. 

Three major objects of the ichthyological 
portion of the expedition are to fill in, if 
possible, the gap in the distribution of the 
Atlantic salmon between about 50 degrees 
north latitude and Cumberland Gulf; to 
ascertain whether the so-called “salmon” of 
the Ungava Bay and Cumberland Gulf are 
realiy salmon or only large chars; and to 
verify the report that “land-lecked” cod 
occur in certain fresh waters of Labrador. 





Foresters Meet in Canada 


The New England and Canadian Sections 
of the Society of American Foresters will 
hold a joint meeting at Grand Mere, Septem- 
ber 4 and 5, to study the operations of the 
Laurentide Pulp and Paper Company. 


Lumbermen Adopt Forestry Program R EGULATION 


STATES 
Expert Leaves Laboratory 
Clark C. Heritage, chemical engineer in Forestry 
charge of the section of Pulp and Paper of Style 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Uniform 


Wisconsin, left the laboratory July 18 to join 
the technical staff of the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany at Rumford Falls, Maine. 

Mr. Heritage, who has been in the pulp 
and paper industry and allied fields since 
1914, went to the Forest Products Laboratory 


No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 





in October, 1927. During the war period right, fit 
and up to 1925 he was engaged in engineer- right, wear 
ing and development work for the Schooll- _ right and— 
kopf Aniline and Chemical Works and the j Be 

National Aniline and Chemical Company in = RIGHT— 


Buffalo, New York. | RIGHT from start to finish. 


j i Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
Aiabama Has Forestry Airplane with Samples and Prices attached 


An airplane has been acquired by the Write for our Special Forest 
Alabama State Commission of Forestry for Service Suit Offering 


use in its fire protection work. Colonel Page | TH-GRA 
S. Bunker, State Forester, who is a flyer, will SMI -G Y 
pilot the plane on forest fire detection work. || — 








740-4 Broadway New York 











lhe Life Line--- 


Of a Bessemer Lookout Tower ae 


s f 


is long and smooth / 








Bessemer Lookout Towers are always galvanized after 
fabrication and a life of 50 years is not too long to expect. 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: Phoenix Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
































The COUNCIL Fire Rake is the STANDARD tool for fighting 


forest fires and raking fire lines, cutting brush, weeds, etc. 


Price to forest protective organizations, $1.00 each, f. o. b. 
factory, any quantity. 


We also make bush hooks, hoes, axes and swatters. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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White-Pine Blister-Rust Quarantine 
By R. A. SHEALS 











Wider interstate movement of white pine 
and other five-leafed pines is provided for 
under the regulations of the blister-rust 
quarantine as revised and simplified in Au- 
gust, 1928. Such pines may now be shipped 
out of New England, New York and Wash- 
ington into certain lightly infected states, 
provided they are grown from seed under 
specified sanitary conditions. Standard sani- 
tation practice in producing pine-planting 
stock in nurseries is an important part of the 
control measures necessary to provide for 
the continued and adequate production of 
white-pine timber. 

Although often unpopular, plant quaran- 
tines are enacted to protect public interests. 


harvesting and utilization sustains many in- 
dustries and gives employment to thousands 
of wage earners. The primary object of 
blister-rust control, of which the enforcement 
of the quarantine is a part, is to protect this 
growth and its reproduction so it may even- 
tually become the dominant type over exten- 
sive areas. Its effectiveness is evidenced by 
the fact that no new centers of the disease 
have been found that were due to transporta- 
tion of the host plants into disease-free re- 
gions. Previous to the establishment of the 
quarantine approximately 200 such centers 
were started by plantings of infected stock. 
The hazard in New England, New York 
and Washington is so great that especially 





—Illustrat*on prepared by Alma P. Fivaz. Courtesy U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Showing how protection is secured in a blister-rust infected locality when all currant 

and gooseberry plants have been removed a distance of 1,500 feet around a nursery. 

The highly susceptible European black currant must be removed a distance of at least a 

mile. The normal infecting range of blister-rust spores from pines is so limited that 
they do not reach the nursery planting under the conditions shown. 


Their purpose is to prevent the establishment 
of plant pests, and to control the spread of 
such pests as effectively as possible. Any 
measure that tends to assure cleaner and bet- 
ter nursery stock is advantageous to the best 
interests of the nursery trade. Financial loss 
and inconvenience sometimes result to pri- 
vate interests in quarantined areas. How- 
ever, in enacting quarantines, the welfare of 
the country as a whole must prevail over the 
interests of limited areas. 

The blister-rust quarantine as applied to 
the interstate movement of five-leafed pines 
is no exception. Five-leafed pines are native 
to all sections of the country except the 
Southeastern, South Central and Great Plains 
States, and parts of the Corn Belt States. 
Their nation-wide value for ornamental use 
cannot be computed in dollars and cents. 
The standing timber of the three most im- 
portant five-leafed pines is estimated at 
more than seventy-eight billion board feet, 
valued at approximately $548,250,000, whose 
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rigorous sanitary requirements are deemed 
necessary for shipping even into other in- 
fected areas. It may be that only a few 
nurseries will be able to comply with the 
stringent restrictions. Although several ap- 
plications have been received by the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, up 
to August 15, 1929, only two permits had been 
issued. A few of the applicants are making 
desired changes in their nursery practice and 
permits may be issued to them at some future 
date. 





In the July issue of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest LiFe it was announced that Mrs. Con- 
stance Mainwaring, who was awarded first 
prize in a contest for stories dealing with 
unusual experiences of children of forest off- 
cers, was the wife of Forest Ranger Charles 
R. Mainwaring, of Clovis, California, 
whereas Mrs. Mainwaring is the wife of E. 
S. Mainwaring, and Charles R. Mainwaring 


is her son. 
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The Farmer and Game 


Conservation 


(Continued from page 566) 

his crops, reporting violations of the game 
law and preventing illegal hunting, the out- 
side hunter could obtain the same number of 
coveys in fewer acres, and therefore would 
pay more an acre. The leases would be 
smaller and more of them, thereby making 
more hunting lodges in the county and cre- 
ating more taxable values. Obviously, there 
would be an increase in employees and ex- 
penses and thereby more money brought into 
the county annually. 

A still more profitable way would be to 
retail the game, so to speak—that is, to make 
both the wholesale and retail profit on the 
game. This could be done by land owners 
renting out shooting by the day. It must cost 
an outside hunter to maintain a lodge in 
the county at least $50 a day for each day he 
hunts. Thousands of sportsmen would be 
glad to pay $25 a day per gun if the land 
owner would furnish dogs and guides and 
offer a reasonable chance for from ten to 
twenty coveys in a day’s hunt. These hunters 
have to eat and sleep and most of them would 
prefer to stay in the country. 

Under such a system employment would be 
provided for a great many young men dur- 
ing the off season of farm work without the 
necessity of their leaving the farm. They 
might serve as guides. They might engage 
in the raising and training of dogs. 

This is not fanciful. It is suggestive of 
situations reasonably to be expected from 
conversation which has the support and co- 
operation of the farmer. The appeal to him 
should be urgent, but for his help there must 
be a consideration. He is the most important 
factor. But, he will reap as he sows and the 
benefits to him from game conservation are 
in a fair ratio to his importance. 


The Yolla Bolly Bear 


(Continued from page 571) 





off the hounds. Two or three of them war 
takin’ the count an’ the others war keepin’ 
thar distance, but rushin’ in now and then to 
hold his attention. Whenever he has time, 
that ton of b’ar meat moves over an’ takes 
another poke at me. I knows my only chance 
is to play dead, an’ so I don’t move an eye- 
lash.” Weaver paused to change his position 
and to rub his swollen jaw. 

“Go on,” urged Kelly. “How did you get 
out?” 

“Wal,” continued Weaver, “ev’ry time the 
hounds come in I moves my arm a little an’ 
reaches fer my knife; but that roll of dog 
leashes hangin’ to my belt gets right in the 
way. Fin’lly I gets ’em untied an’ am just 
reaching fer my knife when the b’ar slaps me 
in the ribs an’ sniffs at me to make sure I’m 
dead. When he shoves his snout into my 
face that brass ring looks as big as a dog 
collar. I does some mighty quick thinkin’ 
‘bout that time, grabs a snap on one of the 
leashes an’ snaps it into old Yolla Bolly’s nose 


ring, yankin’ an’ pullin’ on the leash some- 
thin’ terrible. Old Yolla Bolly was sure 
caught on a tender spot, an’ he grunts and 
rears up like he thought old Pete Welsh had 
come back to haunt him.” 

“What did you do then?” asked Kelly. 
“What happened to the Yolla Bolly b’ar?” 

Weaver wiped the blood out of his left 
eye and painfully lit his pipe, as he settled 
back onto his bunk. 

“Wal, it was like this,’ he continued. 
“When I gets that leash onto old Yolla Bolly’s 
ring, he is sure a good dog, an’ so I| decides 
to make him carry his own carcass into 
camp. I just leads him down an’ he’s outside 
now, tied to the hitchin’ rack. If you wants 
to shoot the varmint, go out an’ take a pot 
shot at him. I’m through with the Yolla 
Bolly b’ar.” 

But old Yolla Bolly’s career of revenge did 
not end at the hitching rack. Kelly and 
Weaver collected their rewards and sold 
him, at a good price, to a wild animal show. 
He remained a part of the menagerie until he 
killed one keeper and crippled another. The 
management then decided him too dangerous 
an acquisition to their show and sold him to 
the city of San Francisco, where, until his 
death, he was one of the principal attractions 
in the zoo at Golden Gate Park. There 
thousands of visitors, no doubt, tossed him 
peanuts and sweetmeats through the steel 
bars of his huge cage, little dreaming of the 
evil character of that restless, solitary 
prisoner. 





Forestry Uniforms 


U. S. Forest and 
National Park 
Service regula- 
tion or any style 
desired. 


‘Shirts for coat- 
less days of ma- 
terial especially 
adapted for 
summer wear. 





Write for sam- 
ples and prices. | 
NO OBLIGA- 
TION! 


Terms extended 
to U. S. Forest 
Officers. 


The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms exclusively for 41 years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN ForRESTS AND Forest Lire 


Address : 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 














FOREST FIRES 


are most quickly and surely located by the use of 








Observation 
Towers 


If you have not seen the 
latest booklet on 


Forest Service 


Towers 


published by the Aermotor Co. 
you should send for it at once. 
It shows a variety of styles and 
heights of galvanized steel tow- 
ers suited to every condition and 
need. This book tells you what 
others are doing to protect their 
forests from destructive fires. It 
is sent free upon request. 





Aermotor Galvanized Steel 
Seed Bed Frames are constantly 
growing in favor. They can be 
moved from place to place with- 
out falling apart and last many 
years without needing repairs. 


For full information write— 


AERMOTOR CO... 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. 
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KNOW OUR BIRDS 
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Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 


The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 


Order from 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington. D. C. 








Aerial Service Will Map Forests 


A joint aerial service, under cooperative 
management, has been announced by the New 
York offices of James D. Lacey & Company 
and Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Incorporated. 
The service includes aerial photography ard 
sketching, mosaics and obliques, forest map- 
ping and reconnaissance, line and contour 
maps and combined air and ground surveys. 
Under the new arrangement the entire serv- 
ice will be available through the offices and 
representatives of the two companies in all 
forest regions, both domestic and foreign. 

This development, while not entirely new, 
represents a considerable advance in the field 
of aerial surveying. The Montreal office of 
Lacey & Company, using Fairchild flying 
service for the most part, has mapped by 
aerial sketching a total of about 33,000,0C0 
acres during the last five years, and on the 
Pacific Coast the two companies are making 
extensive use of aerial photographic map- 
ping. 

Methods have been improved making it 
possible to reduce the cost to a figure com- 
parable to ground surveys, with advantages 
in completeness of detail and time required 
to cover a given area. While timber cannot 
be estimated from the air, the aerial maps 
show its character and distribution and re- 
place or supplement the type maps made 
from cruise line data. Thus the amount of 
ground work in cruising can often be reduced 
materially. Aerial mosaics or line maps 
from the photographs show clearly all sur- 
face conditions and give the owner a clear 
birdseye picture of his property. 





Telford Goes to Madison 


C. J. Telford, until recently extension for- 
ester for the State of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. He will 
take charge of the Laboratory’s small-saw- 
mill study. Telford is a graduate of Yale 
Forest School and his extension and research 
work in Illinois cover a period of more than 


eight years. 








forest pathology, and other fields. 


study. 








ANN ARBOR -_ =- ° 


School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





FFERS broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 

riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 

fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master’s degree, allows 
opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 

in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 


Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 


Write for further information 
SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 








MICHIGAN 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 











Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER is President of 
the Quetico-Superior Council of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, and is one of 
the leaders in the fight to preserve the great 
lakeland area that makes up the boundary 
between Minnesota and Ontario. He has 
been an active conservationist for many years. 


OrPHEUS MOYER 
SCHANTZ is President 
of the Illinois Audu- 
bon Society and re- 
sides at Chicago, II- 
linois. He has long 
been a contributor to 
magazines, writing 
chiefly of wild life 
and forest and tree 
history. He has 





Orpheus Moyer 
made numerous stud- Schantz 


ies of outdoor life 
conditions in the region of the Great Smokies, 
in Tennessee. 


D. H. Suite is a Forest Ranger assigned to 
the Apache National Forest, in Arizona. He 
was awarded first prize in a contest for man- 
hunt stories conducted by The American 
Forestry Association—the first story he has 
ever written. 


H. H. CHAPMAN is professor of Forestry 
at the Yale Forest School and one of the 
outstanding authorities on forest valuation 
and taxation in the country. He has written 
several books and many articles on these sub- 
jects. 


ALLEN H. HopcGson is connected with the 
forest products division of the United States 
Forest Service, at Portland, Oregon. 


RACHEL M. HuTcH- 
INSON is a native of 
Wisconsin, but makes 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
her home. It was in 
Colorado, though, 
that she first wrote 
of the outdoors, and 
became really ac- 
quainted with na- 

Rachel M. Hutch- ture. Recently, she 

inson was awarded a prize 

for having one of the most attractive gardens 
in Ardmore. 





James F. Hoce is an active conservation- 
ist in North Carolina and is Secretary of the 
North Carolina Game and Fish League. He 
makes his home at Greensboro. 


Joun L. Coontz is a writer residing at 
Washington, D. C. 


G. H. CoLtincwoop is Forester for The 
American Forestry Association. 


Erte KAUFFMAN is an Assistant Editor of 
AMERICAN ForRESTS AND Forest LIFE. 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Oregon 


Corvallis - =- - 


Now is the time 


to make arrangements for fall 
courses. The schools whose an- 
nouncements appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest LiFe are the 
leading forestry schools in their 
respective localities and can ac- 
commodate only a limited number 
of students. The demand for 
technically trained foresters is 
growing—make your reservation 
now before the quota of the school 
you select is filled. 








Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 


thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 


from the Forest nursery. 
Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 


Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. Mituer, Dean 


























Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information and 





catalog address 


The Dean of the | 
School of Forestry | 
| 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For catalog and further information 

address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 




















| The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


course is offered in General 

| Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
| of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
| ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
| Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
| pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
| complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
| ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
| ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
| dents may elect work in nine different 


| A FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 


fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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WATER! 


Courtesy of Brubaker Aerial Surveys 
Portland, Oregon 


HE PROVEN modern method of fighting 
forest fires is with Portable Water Pumps. 
Outstanding among all are Pacific Pumpers, 
backed by years of development and study 


THe Paciric Type ‘“N” afield. 
PuMPER complete forms a well- 
balanced, light-weight pack, is 
easily transported by one man 
The load is so arranged as to 
equally distribute the weight 


aes Pacific Pumpers have fought more fires than 
all other Portable Pumps combined 


PACIFICgiitg: PUMPERS 


MADE IN SEATTLE, U.S. A. Bfetuii\(en By PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION J. T. MASHIKO 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 679 Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. Distributors: Japanese Distributor 
¢ -F #& = BB 


A. H. BLANCHARD CO. BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
25 Hampshire Street llth and G Sts. N. W. AFERY 7 BRERA 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Washington, D. C. RELA Aer. AtAR 


PRESS OF 
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